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THE WORKING POPULATION OF CITIES, AND 
WHAT THE UNIVERSITIES OWE THEM. 


East Lonpon is a place where a man would not choose to live 
if he could help it. It is an oppressive place, with many people 
who are emaciated, pale-faced, and lifeless. The houses are like 
the tenements of Ivy Lane which Walter Besant has described. 
“They are mean and squalid houses. The doors and door-posts 
are black for want of scrubbing; the oldest inhabitant cannot re- 
member when they were painted last; the windows are like the 
windows in Chancery Lane for grimness; in most of the houses, 
the balustrades and some of the steps of the narrow stairs have 
been broken away for firewood ; the plaster of the ceiling has long 
since cracked and fallen ; the street is slovenly and uncared for.” ! 
Nobody knows the people who live in East London, although 
there are hundreds of thousands of them; until recently no one 
eared to know them. Even the Lord Mayor has cast them out 
utterly. “As for the people in the slums,” he said, “ they are 
miserable by taste and idlers by profession. London must expect 
to be the centre of crime as of everything else.” 

But lately, in this heart of the world’s misery, two notable 
things have sprung up. Arnold Toynbee, a man not quite of the 
old English university type, one for whom the world was not 
wholly books, feeling a new throb of kinship for all humanity, 
left the sunlight and went to live in the midst of this million or 
two of unknown human beings. The result was Toynbee Hall, a 
place where cultured, educated men go to live and work with the 
“masses,” a university settlement. 


1 Children of Gibeon, pp. 65, 66. 
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In a very central place in the East End of London stands the 
other considerable phenomenon of this dead sea of humanity. It 
is the Palace of Delight, the People’s Palace. The justly famed 
book, “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” has made the concep- 
tion of this palace common property of the world. The great 
hall, large enough for six thousand persons, and the nucleus of 
the not yet completed palace, was opened by the Queen, in the 
presence of a vast crowd, on the 14th of May, 1887. 

The inspiring thought of it is, that the great, neglected body of 
London working people, nerveless and attenuated in frame and 
spirit from present and ancestral overwork and underfeeding, 
repellantly, brutishly housed and homed, with no place of resort 
but the gin-shop and play-houses of demoralizing character, can 
be reached best, if not solely, through their craving for recreation 
and amusement. Do you think worn-out, woe-begone people 
would be attracted by lectures on astronomy, chemistry, or the 
beauties of Italian literature, nay, by any benevolent announce- 
ment of yours that you were prepared to provide instruction and 
profit for them at your own expense? The women would ask 
what use they had for such things; the men, if they but knew 
the phraseology, would request you to supply them first with the 
brain energy to enable them to be instructed and improved. But 
these same people may be touched if wisely approached. Their 
natures are wistful for some better nutriment than they get. 
Furnish them with entertainment on their own grade of develop- 
ment; ask no effort of them; have boxing, dancing, billiards, 
negro minstrels, gay shows, lively concerts, shooting-courts, bow]- 
ing-alleys, gymnasiums, games of every kind, bars with soft 
drinks, everything that can, without detriment, attract those from 
whom the world has withheld opportunities for culture! But 
these things shall all be avenues to something higher. There shall 
be parlors, libraries, reading-rooms, lectures, classes, superior 
music, pictures, technical teaching, cooking and sewing schools. 
The growth of the whole nature is to be provided for here. It is 
not to be a place for the elimination of the physical, as so many 
of our colleges are. All that can delight and develop every qual- 
ity and capacity of man, woman, and child, and every phase of 
human character, shall be supplied.2 People may come and box 

1 It would be better for those in all grades of society if they had more of 
these pleasures, and it is an error to call them “low pleasures.” 


2 In the London People’s Palace it has, however, been found that a certain 
degree of separation must be maintained between old and young. “Youth 
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merely, and no one shall ask about their souls or offer tracts ; 
they shall watch plays suited to their degree of taste, with im- 
munity from the temperance pledge and dissertation on thrift. 
But a finer atmosphere surrounds them; well-mannered people 
without reserves! are there to mingle with them and be friends ; 
there are on every hand stimuli far more potent than spoken words 
to elevation of character and improvement of faculties. 

A most significant characteristic of this enterprise is that it 
rests on the lately born idea of philanthropy. The people are 
not approached as paupers upon whom some great good is to be 
conferred; they are treated as self-respecting personalities, capable 
of helping themselves, and willing to do it. They are required to 
pay for all they receive, but the fees are so small that they can 
be readily met. They are not even treated as inferiors. It is 
true they are to be taught and improved, but so are boys at school, 
and if their parents are on our social level we do not, or true 
teachers do not, pain them with the intimation that they are 
common or incompetent on account of their uncompleted develop- 
ment. 

If we followed some American writers of indisputable emi- 
nence and respectability, these enterprises would have for us the 
interest that the non-scientific man accords to problems of spec- 
trum analysis or the convolutions of his own brain, an interest 
merely speculative, and no more. The authorities to whom I refer 
are those who think that this fair continent of ours basks in the 
perpetual smile of Providence, and harbors no woes that do not 
spring from the incompetence, the mismanagement, the willful 
misconduct of the people who suffer them. But the time is not 
far distant when the most jubilant optimist will awake to the fact 
that the sun is going down on the golden period of our country’s 
life, and that a new day comparable to the one that is fading out 


will not consort with age ; the lads of sixteen refused to sit down in the same 
rooms with men old enough to be their fathers. With this warning before 
them, the trustees resolved on making admission to the Palace ; first, a privi- 
lege, which, to be prized at all, must be paid for ; and next, a privilege to be 
limited by age. The members of the Palace must be, therefore, not under 
fifteen, and not over five and twenty.” But “the members do not enjoy any- 
thing like exclusive occupation.” Walter Besant, “The People’s Palace” ; 
North American Review, July, 1888. This difficulty is to be met by having 
certain rooms set apart exclusively for the young. But one of the aims of 
these institutions is to break down the artificial barriers between the different 
ages and sexes. 

1 If there is any suggestion of patronage the good is undone. 
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will not dawn until moral principles that are now derisively rele- 
gated to dreamland shall have permeated and remodeled all our 
business and industrial relations. 

Follow me to the slums of our own cities for proof of this. 
Trusting that we are all guests of some fashionable up-town hotel 
in New York, that we have dined sumptuously, that we have been 
sitting awhile before the warm grate-fire in the spacious parlors, 
that we have thanked God for his wonderful goodness to the chil- 
dren of men, let us proceed to Forsyth Street of that city. It is 
evening, and a light rain falls, making an uncomfortable paste of 
the Bowery and Rivington and Forsyth sidewalk dirt. But the 
rain does not prevent a German band from playing in Forsyth 
Street, nor children of all ages from dancing together to the music 
on the slippery walks. “Tis a sight not to be forgotten. You 
become conscious that some lives are barren. You have heard 
that God loves all equally. The dancers, some of them mere 
babes, with wet feet and dripping hair, must be pushed aside if 
we are to make progress. Glance into the dark, cramped hall- 
ways as we pass; notice how they are filled with young men and 
young women talking and laughing together familiarly. Have 
you heard of tenement-house morality ? 

The basis of the University Settlement was first in tenement 
146, between Rivington and Delancey streets. In the Forsyth 
tenement houses between these two boundaries, the length of 
a block merely, it is estimated that upwards of two thousand 
people live. Some one has compared this place to a country 
village of the same population. In the village there would be 
several churches, there would be parks, school-houses, perhaps a 
library, and how many yards with trees and flowers, while the 
broad, tender country would stretch near and far on every side. 
In this New York village there are a few tall brick houses, touch- 
ing one another, and fronting a street that is scarce ever clean, 
and never without a repulsive odor when the sun is warm. [If all 
the people of lower New York tried to go to church of a Sunday 
in the churches that, through the providence of God and the 
charity of their fellow-men, they have down there, some forty or 
fifty seats might possibly fall to this village of two thousand as 
its quota. This is comparatively a good village, but some of the 
houses are famed for the mortality of their occupants. Such is 
the one nearly opposite 146, where scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
typhoid fever often break out; and where apparently strong 
persons have a habit of going off suddenly with consumption. A 
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promising young friend whom I left “not very well” in the late 
spring of last year was dead at the end of the summer. He told 
me that in rainy weather the walls of his sleeping room flowed 
with water. ‘I have never found anybody who could explain 
why our rooms are so damp,” he said, with curious unconsciousness 
of the vital relation of the matter to him. His mother died of 
consumption a year or two earlier. 

The house that we are especially interested in has two basement 
rooms for stores, and suites of apartments for sixteen families, 
allowing three rooms to each family. Of these three rooms one 
has natural light from two windows; the second, which is the 
kitchen, and contains a sink that is always worthy of suspicion, 
is lighted by windows into the first; the third gains some dim 
daylight from a well or aperture between the side walls of the 
houses, open only at the top. The sun never enters from these 
windows, and the air in the cavity is always damp, heavy, and im- 
pure. If the cork is taken out of an empty flask the ventilation 
is still poor. There must be some means of circulation, an open- 
ing at the bottom as well as the top. The bed-rooms of a tene- 
ment house can never be well ventilated. But the older houses 
have not even the well; their only provision, if they have any, is 
a shaft going from the basement store to the top of the house, or 
a small window into the close, black hall. The shaft is a great 
improvement over nothing, but the air that enters it from below — 
if the ventilating aperture is ever open— comes from vegetables 
and kerosene if it is a grocery, from a dozen or twenty pairs of 
lungs if it is a tailor shop, or probably from another closed bed- 
room, may be the one occupied by the shop-keeper’s family. It 
is, therefore, only a slight departure from reality to say that these 
inner sleeping rooms of the earlier tenements are lightless and air- 
less. 

Mr. Stanton Coit, a graduate of Amherst College and Berlin 
University, went to live in a place of this kind some three years 
ago.! He had resided in Toynbee Hall, and studied its methods. 
The name given to the new undertaking was the Neighborhood 
Guild. It was non-sectarian. Jews, Catholics, Protestants, and 


1 Father J. O. S. Huntington took residence in lower New York, in a similar 
manner, about seven years ago, and has lived and labored effectively there 
since, gathering the working people about him in religious and social and club 
life. But as his admirable enterprise is directly connected with the church, 
and we are considering efforts that aim to bring the universities and the people 
together, it lies out of tke scope of this paper to describe it. 
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Liberals mingled there, both as members of the guild and as 
workers. Mr. Coit, at the outset, gathered some of the boys of 
the neighborhood about him, formed them into a club, and hired 
one of the shop rooms in the basement, which he fitted for club 
purposes. There followed other clubs, and non-resident workers 
came from up town to assist. There was a small girls’ club, con- 
ducted by a graduate of Smith College ; a small boys’ club, a club 
for large girls, and one for large boys, the limiting age of the last 
being twenty-two years. Two young women, both of whom were 
trained for the work by special study in Germany, organized a 
kindergarten, which they taught from nine until twelve o’clock 
five mornings of each week. In the course of time, three other 
educated men had come to reside with the guild, and not less than 
fifteen persons, men and women, were coming at stated intervals 
to do regular work. To-day the enterprise is in the hands of 
Charles B. Stover, a graduate of Lafayette College, of Union 
Theological Seminary, and a student of German universities, 
who was assisted until recently by Elmer 8S. Forbes, an Amherst 
graduate. During one summer Mr. Thorp, also of Amherst, had 
sole management. Already, therefore, five college men have been 
residents, and the name University Settlement may be justly ap- 
plied to it. 

The thought that has animated this movement is that nothing 
effectual can be done at arm’s length, — “ with a fishing-pole,” as 
Dr. Parkhurst said of the mission chapel of his own church, 
where an overworked man was paid a small sum by his affluent 
congregation ‘ to go down and love the-people for them.” Those 
who have lived in Forsyth Street feel that class distinctions can 
only be broken down by actually breaking them down, — by 
going directly to the people and living with them, by learning 
first-hand what their wants and needs are, by giving them sym- 
pathy face to face, by accepting sad facts without disguise or 
honey, and helping in that great coming miracle, mass emancipa- 
tion. There seems to be one best way of doing the work that 
lies before humanity now, and the key is given in an attractive 
passage in one of Walter Bagehot’s works, which I will quote: 
“JT do not know,” it runs, “if many of my readers happen to 
have read Father Newman’s celebrated sermon, ‘ Personal Influ- 
ence the means of Propagating Truth,’ if not, I strongly recom- 
mend them to do so. They will there see the opinion of a great 
practical leader of men, of one who has led very many where 
they little thought of going, as to the mode in which they are to 
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be led ; and what he says, put shortly and simply, and taken out 
of his delicate language, is but this —that men are guided by 
type, not by argument; that some winning instance must be set 
up before them, or the sermon will be vain, and the doctrine will 
not spread. I do not want,” Mr. Bagehot continues, “ to illus- 
trate this matter from religious history, for I should be led far 
from my purpose, and after all I can but teach the commonplace 
that it is the life of teachers which is catching, not their tenets.” ! 
There may be manifold gifted conversations about the brother- 
hood of man and lectures to promulgate the opinion, Sunday 
sermons on visiting the poor and praying with them, learned 
dissertations before economic associations on ways to improve 
society, with statistics that will insure the author of them a high 
seat in the synagogue of science, but these do not scale the sepa- 
rating class wall. Much superior to any or all of these will be a 
perceptible number of persons who actually break through class 
lines, and who do not relapse from their revolt against castes when 
they leave the slums for a ten-course dinner. 

Let us see if the work accomplished in Forsyth Street justifies 
the adoption of the principle that men and women must live 
among those they intend to help. During the period of which I 
write three suites of tenement rooms, such as have been described, 
were rented and furnished by the three workers already named. 
Was it not a matter of the utmost importance that the boys were 
always welcomd to these rooms; that they often came by special 
invitation, and often upon their own impulse ; that they read the 
books, looked at the pictures, had little lunches, held committee 
meetings there ; that these were the places for private classes, for 
lessons in elocution, for training in wood carving, for copying 
songs? The basis of all that was done was friendship. Much 
of this, the best of it, must have been lost had one come daily 
from another part of the town. Three working boys also resided 
in the Settlement, sleeping in Mr. Coit’s rooms. Upon this foun- 
dation of intimate friendship the more formal work of the clubs 
was established and developed. There was a piano in the hall, 
and songs were learned, college songs for the most part. The 
older girls and boys were taught to dance, and young gentlemen 
and ladies came from up town to mingle and dance with them. 
They had theatricals, gymnastic exercises, games, and boxing. 
The more serious efforts came in the form of business meetings, 


1 Physics and Politics, p. 90. 
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debates, essays, readings, declamations and classes.'_ The boys 
were taught parliamentary rules, and conducted their meetings 
according to these principles, an older person being present to 
suggest and assist. The debates were made a means of instrue- 
tion on topics of especial concern to boys living in their conditions. 
Before a debate the subject was discussed with them by some of 
the leaders, and they were coached for the occasion. ‘“ Strikes,” 
the “ Eight-hour Question,” ‘“ Should Workingmen join a Labor 
Organization?” were argued, and at the close the leaders mingled 
in the discussion, stating facts familiar to them, and giving their 
own opinions. A public debate was held last spring on the health- 
fulness of tenement houses, and Mr. Charles F. Wingate, a well 
known sanitary engineer of the city, was present by invitation, 
and delivered an address on the subject after the debate. It has 
been asked why, if the people are worthy of anything better, 
they do not make themselves heard in continual protest against 
the criminal condition of the houses they are compelled by neces- 
sity to inhabit. A well known leader of reform in New York 
expressed his surprise at their seeming quiescence, before a public 
audience. I believe that after the debate on the health of the 
tenement house the charge of apathy would not hold of those 
who heard it. But had this reformer lived a while in Forsyth 
Street he would not have asked the question. He would have 
learned things that a man who gets his information from books 
and articles and casual journeys into the unlovely regions cannot 
in any wise comprehend. Let me inquire, however, how they are 
to make themselves heard when they have no organs that respect- 
able people read, no friends, and when nobody that is anybody 
listens to them. Some one has said, if you wish to know what is 

1 The following circular was lately issued by the Guild, describing the 
objects of one of the clubs: “A club for young men, come and join it! It 
meets at 146 Forsyth Street. This is not an ordinary ‘ Pleasure Club ;’ yet you 
will find its meetings extraordinarily pleasant. It never holds balls in public 
halls for the benefit of any of its members. Its benefits are more sure and 
lasting than a benefit ball, and may be shared by all its members at every 
meeting. But even in dancing it is not outdone by the ordinary ‘ Pleasure 
Club ;’ for, together with a kindred club for young women, it spends an even- 
ing every other week in dancing in its own clean and cheerful rooms, away 
from all the damnable allurements of dance halls. Besides the pleasures of 
‘the light fantastic toe,’ you may here enjoy a Gymnasium, Reading Room, 
Library, Monthly Entertainments, Lectures, Debates, Singing, Banjo Playing, 
and evening classes in Arithmetic, Writing, Reading, History, Literature, Eng- 


lish Speech, ete. The Club invites young men between the ages of 16 and 22 
years to its rooms.” 
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to be thought and done in the future talk with the young. I 
submit that if we desire to learn some very important facts about 
the future of our society we must turn from the press that is 
owned by capital, and conducted in its interest, to the press that 
these struggling masses issue for themselves, and read the bitter 
cries that are there printed and sown week by week to the multi- 
tude. When these things bear their certain fruit we shall look 
back at our present sapient serenity and find it unaccountable. I 
apprehend, moreover, that the people are trying to make their 
wants known in the one form that is forcible enough to rise above 
the din of our competitive business warfare, namely, by anarchy, 
dynamite, and threats of monster strikes and uprisings. The 
trouble is, we have not learned the alphabet of those whom we 
call our common people yet. When we read that Spies and Par- 
sons are to be avenged, the handwriting on the wall really says 
that the frightful infant mortality in the tenement districts, to- 
gether with many other heinous abuses of humanity in the lower 
walks of life, have at length passed the point of endurableness. 
By residence in such a locality as Forsyth Street one becomes 
cognizant of these truths through absorption. 

I must not omit some further mention of the part played by 
physical training in the University Settlement work. To combat 
the physical and mental inertness occasioned by unsanitary homes 
and factories, muscular training is of the highest importance. A 
member of the Seventh Regiment came down two evenings each 
week for several months, and for an hour gave the older boys 
military drill. For the younger boys, not yet devitalized by the 
unwholesome air and hours of shops, gymnastic drill was essential 
to tame their wild animal spirits, due to the roving, savage life 
they are compelled to lead in the streets from want of real homes 
and anything like yards or play-grounds. The most deferential 
courtesy could not call the few square feet of paved court allotted 
to a house, surrounded by towering, dreary brick walls, and 
shadowed by tiers of heavy-laden clothes-lines, where perchance 
twenty families go out to breathe, yards. In summer it is often 
a ridiculous mistake to go into these inclosures for a breath of 
fresh air, on account of the numerous closets and sewer connec- 
tions they contain, and because they too, like the cavities between 
the buildings already mentioned, are open and ventilated only at 
the top. Apropos of the military drill, it is amusing to recall 
that some up-town person expostulated that it was all wrong, for 
it was simply fitting the masses to war against society. 
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The response of the boys to the efforts made in their behalf 
was most encouraging. The rooms became the favorite rendez- 
vous of the larger part of them, some had appointments, such as 
committee meetings, classes in literature, physiology, etc., which 
occupied nearly every evening in the week. One said ruefully, at 
a time when the continuance of the guild work was uncertain, 
“Tf this club falls through, Ill never join another one.” It 
must be remembered that the undertaking is still in its infancy ; 
the agencies that will, it is hoped, be effectively used, are only 
crudely organized at best, many have not been even attempted. 
Yet the tastes of the majority of the boys have been greatly 
raised, they have been taught improved manners, their aspirations 
have been fostered, their ideas broadened and multiplied, and 
I am confident that the lives of some at least have been placed 
upon a permanently higher plane. Indeed, this settlement has 
not merely opened the window to give them a momentary view 
of another world, it has thrown the doors wide to them in 
this sense at least, that they have lasting friends among the 
workers. One of the boys has described in a letter what the 
Guild has done for him, and it is, with one or two slight altera- 
tions, as follows:! “The good it has done me is so much that I 
cannot write it all here. In the first place when I first joined 
the guild I could hardly read or write, and knew very little about 
arithmetic, but now as you see I can call myself a pretty fair 
writer and speller as you can see for yourself. I have taken 
lessons in elocution which have done me good service. What the 
guild might do for me as well as for everybody in the neighbor- 
hood is this, it will keep the boys from saloons and make men of 
them, what I mean by men is this, men who can talk on any sub- 
ject which may be brought up and answer all questions brought 
up by anybody who may think that he is smarter than a member 
of the neighborhood guild, and not know only who keeps the best 
beer and which is the best place to play pool. It will also make 
men think when at the ballot-box if they are doing right. When 
people hear of the neighborhood guild they do not think very 
much of it but let them come down once and they will see a work 
going on that they never dreamed of in their own ward and go 
away with a different opinion.” 

And yet the powers of these bright, attractive, capable young 
men, quite as intelligent and lovable as yours, my dear Madam, 


1 In editing this letter I have merely changed the punctuation somewhat, 
and omitted one or two sentences. The words are precisely as written. 
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who will enter the university next year, are being steadily broken 
down by the life society has consigned them to. They go to poor 
restaurants and eat execrably prepared food because their wages 
are low and they have had no teaching ; they turn old and haggard 
early, — ’t is wonderful what ancient, wizened faces some of the 
smallest children have ! — in large measure for want of sleep, for, 
as one explained, they stay out of their hot, close, crowded bed- 
rooms in summer, often until far beyond midnight, because they 
can hardly endure being in them, and cannot get to sleep. 

It was a question how to reach the older people and how to 
extend the influence of the work beyond the limits of the neigh- 
borhood. The Social Science Club that was organized did much 
to resolve these difficulties. The original object of the club was 
to bring prominent labor leaders and intelligent workingmen of 
the city, and representative men of education, for convenience 
styled university men, together for acquaintance, for conference, 
for discussion of the vital problems that divide classes from 
masses. It was only partially successful, but it was pregnant in 
lessons. Perhaps the main reason why it was not a complete suc- 
cess was the unwillingness of men of standing of the university 
class to devote much time to it. When invited they consented to 
come one evening or two evenings to read a paper on the selected 
subject, but very few came regularly, giving in this manner the 
far greater weight of their continuous presence. The effect of 
this on the Proletarian side of the club, as they humorously styled 
themselves, was soon apparent. With certain exceptions the rec- 
ognized leaders could not be attached to the movement. I suspect 
they perceived that the club could not accomplish what it pro- 
posed unless men holding influential positions among the capi- 
talist class took hold of the project with coats off, if I may so 
speak, and they, as men of standing and prominence in the labor 
ranks, were shy of consorting with the unknown younger men 
who took vital interest in the meetings. 

There was another obstacle to success, and it must be intelli- 
gently reckoned with in every attempt that is hereafter made to 
bring the two parting sections of society together. A large body, 
possibly the majority, of creators of public opinion among the 
working people, deprecate everything that tends to conciliate the 
factions. For, they argue, these efforts do not go to the root of 
the matter, the well-to-do people who are initiating these experi- 
ments have not the slightest desire to go to the root of the mat- 
ter, for it would necessitate the relinquishment of privileges as 
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dear to them as life ; they wish to poultice the festering social sore 
merely, to administer opiates gratis, and purchase therewith the 
elevated joys of sweet charity, and hence, by disarming the preju- 
dices of the people, to prolong their bondage and misery. Our 
Social Science Club was looked upon as one of these poultices. 
The workingmen of the extremer class asked incredulously what 
good it would do, and said they could accomplish more for the 
cause at their hearts by intensifying class feeling, and by teaching 
their followers that half-way measures were palliatives, worse than 
useless in the long run, and not to be abetted. 

In spite of these drawbacks the club was in a way singularly 
successful. There were several workingmen of more than usual 
breadth — men of breadth for any position in life — who gave it 
their support, and it became an invaluable school for the “ univer- 
sity men” who were faithful to it. Women as well as men 
attended, the discussions were perfectly free, and the incisive 
criticisms of the workingmen’s section taught, as no professor of 
economy or school of political science could possibly teach, what 
the poignant grievances of the masses are, and what their feeling 
and intention toward our social system. At each meeting a 
specially prepared paper was read or a topic was verbally pre- 
sented, and discussion followed. There were no permanent offi- 
cers. When a member of the lower class read, one of the middle 
class presided, and the reverse. Some of the subjects treated 
were the following: “ Strikes,” by Edward King, a type founder 
of extraordinary intelligence and broad education, who, like Felix 
Holt, rejected opportunities and allurements to “ rise in the world,” 
as we crudely say, that he might remain identified with his class 
to labor with and lift them, a man whom to know merely was 
an education in sociology and ethics. At another time Mr. King 
spoke about the tenement house, and methods of reforming it. 
Lawrence Gronlund, author of “The Codperative Common- 
wealth,” defended Socialism, dealing particularly with the invet- 
erate objection that individuality must be crushed by it. Professor 
Felix Adler, leader of the Society for Ethical Culture, gave a cri- 
tique of the advanced socialistic scheme, and urged ethical meth- 
ods of meeting the social crisis. Gregory Weinstein, a printer by 
trade, showed in a valuable paper, afterwards published in “The 
Christian Union,” what labor organizations had done to improve 
the condition of the men employed in printing establishments. 
Other topics considered were “* Wages as affected by the Eight-hour 
System,” by George Gunton, author of “ Wealth and Progress” ; 
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“The Forsyth Street Neighborhood Guild,” by Stanton Coit, its 
founder; “The History and Nature of Trusts,” by Ellis Gray 
Seymour, a lawyer; “ Taxation,” by Charles B. Spahr, one of the 
editors of “The Christian Union”; “ Anarchism,” by Dr. Ger- 
trude Kelly ; “ Immigration,” by Professor Richmond M. Smith, 
of Columbia College ; “‘ University Extension and the Working 
Classes,” 1 in which a People’s University was advocated, and 
“* What shall be done with Trusts?” ? by the present writer. 

The workers in this club made a very remarkable and gratifying 
discovery. The lines of social demarkation that are being laid 
down had led them to picture the workingman as a grotesque fig- 
ure, coarse in fibre and devoid of sentiment, and emphatically not a 
gentleman. Measured by the standard of Mrs. Murray, in one of 
Howell’s comedies, they were not gentlemen. “ You ’re not going 
to tell me that a steamboat engineer is a gentleman ?” this sturdy 
emanation of an overruling prejudice inquired with sublimity. But 
waiving the subtle and animating question how much of a gentle- 
man is constituted by his shirt front, I wish I could be sure that 
all the members of the Union League Club were as strictly gen- 
tlemen as some of these. I speak of this because in our very 
Christian civilization these people are made to constitute a special 
caste, with whom the cultured have no intercourse or contact. If 
I may refer again to the sermon of Dr. Parkhurst, he hinted the 
suspicion that his parishioners would rather see the poor people of 
lower New York in hell than coming into their pews on Sunday, 
cluttering them up with their old clothes. Strange to say, how- 
ever, these unworthy outcasts comprehend to some extent the 
refinements of life ; they seemed capable of appreciating friend- 
ships; we could discern in them the rudiments of the esthetic 
sense, for they seemed to love flowers; and it was a curious 
anomaly for one of them to invite me to accompany him to the 
Catholic cathedral on Easter morning to enjoy the grand music 
there. The Social Science Club shattered these baseless conven- 
tional figments in its sphere, which was a very extraordinary and 
memorable achievement, considering that the place was New York 
city, where money so much overtowers broad intelligence, refiie- 
ment, and morality. It brought a number of persons on each 
side of the line into relations of cordial esteem and friendship. 
Commenting on a letter written by one of these proletarians, a 
woman of the cultivated class said in surprised admiration, “ It 


1 The basis of a part of the present article. 
2 Published in The Andover Review for August, 1888, 
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would hardly be fair to take*him as a type, would it, — for in 
poetic and delicate sentiment he seems to me far ahead of most of 
my acquaintances of the ‘ refined classes.’ ” 

It would be an important omission if nothing were said at this 
point of an undertaking carried through in Chicago in the win- 
ter of 1887-88, somewhat similar in aim to the effort just nar- 
rated. This was the “ Economic Conferences,” between business 
men and workingmen, of which the explanatory circular said: 
“It is proposed to endeavor to make business men and work- 
ingmen better acquainted with one another’s views. How many 
business men have attended workingmen’s meetings and know at 
first hand what their ideas and aims are? How many working- 
men ever hear their employers or other leaders of business enter- 
prise explain their views and the problems with which they have 
to deal? Business men have their clubs and various associations, 
at which they state and defend their views — but to people who 
are already convinced. Workingmen have their union and as- 
sembly meetings — and the same is true in substance of them. 
What is needed is to bring these people together, and to help 
each to understand the other.” The Conferences, whose aim it 
was to engender this mutual understanding, consisted of several 
addresses given without fee in a public hall, Sunday evenings, 
by leading labor and business men, alternately. They were as 
follows: “The Aims of the Knights of Labor,” George A. Schil- 
ling ; “ Banking and the Social System,” Lyman J. Gage ; “ The 
Labor Question from the Standpoint of the Socialist,” Thomas J. 
Morgan ; “Is the Board of Trade Hostile to the Interests of the 
Community ?” Charles L. Hutchinson; “* A View from the Labor 
Sanctum,” Jos. R. Buchanan ; “ Socialism as a Remedy,” Frank- 
lin MacVeagh; “An American Trade-Unionist’s View of the 
Social Question,” A. C. Cameron. These were “men fairly repre- 
senting the great business interests of Chicago, and the different 
phases of thought and organization among workingmen.” In 
soliciting audiences it was pointed out that it would be “ most 
desirable that working people should hear the addresses from the 
business man’s standpoint, and that business men should largely 
make up the audience of the representatives of the workingmen.” 
It was also urged that business men should not allow it to be said 
that they were unwilling to take the trouble to hear the ideas of 
the workingmen when an occasion offered and a special invitation 
was extended to them. There was no miscellaneous discussion, 
but any one in the audience was allowed to question the speaker 
at the close of his discourse. 
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The lecture of Mr. Morgan was accompanied by a trenchant 
and expressive commentary which showed how the wage earner 
really stands before the public eye. “ Referring to the slighting 
way the newspapers always spoke of him, he said: ‘ My social 
standing and dignity may be measured by the contemptible insig- 
nificance of the words ‘“ Tommy Morgan,” and I am a type of the 
wage class.’””!_ And the next morning the newspapers came out 
in their usual manner with reports of “Tommy” Morgan’s talk. 
But a week before a banker had spoken in the same course, and 
Mr. Morgan was able to call attention to the “ obsequious defer- 
rential way” in which these papers had referred to his utterances. 
The writer from whom I have gathered these statements — him- 
self a decided critic rather than supporter of Mr. Morgan’s social 
views — goes on to observe that there is not one rich man in 
Chicago, outside of the learned professions, ‘‘ who can present an 
argument in such logical shape, and with such oratorical power, as 
Mr. Morgan presented his reasons for State Socialism.” To bea 
wage worker is, in fact, the base that neutralizes, to the thinking 
of the piquant multitude, all the acid of genius. It does a miracle, 
making what is, not to be. If you are a wage-earner, though you 
are gifted you are not gifted, and though noble you are ignoble. 

It is now hoped by the promoters of these Conferences? to give 
them permanence through a supporting organization. 

In a quiet way Edward King has been for years an indefati- 
gable educator among the working people of New York. Last 
winter he was conducting free evening and Sunday classes in 
Psychology and Sociology, composed of the more promising sort 
of persons who were likely in their turn to become teachers. At 
the same time he was working ten hours daily in the type foun- 
dry, at average wages of two dollars. But these classes were 
compelled to shift from place to place for want of a reliable meet- 
ing room. In the spring the University Settlement was enabled 
to open its doors to them, which made it the home of another 
branch of work. It is almost needless to point out how much 
could be made to grow from such a connection as this. Evidently 
it was a step toward that most desirable of ends, helping the 
working people to help themselves. It was the utilizing of agen- 
cies already organized ; perhaps, also, one of the beginnings of a 
new form of popular education. 

1 “ Economic Conferences,” by “ Wheelbarrow,” in The Open Court, for July 
19, 1888. 


2 Mr. William M. Salter, Lecturer for the Ethical Culture Society, was the 
originator of the plan. 
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It is time to inquire more closely about the future of this work, 
what may and should develop from it. The feature of University 
Extension lectures has not yet been added, but it may be ex- 
pected. Single lectures are frequently given. A moment’s con- 
sideration of the extension movement in England will show that 
it has a mission on this side of the ocean. Under the auspices of 
the great English universities advanced students go forth to Ex- 
tension centres — to towns or city districts — to deliver courses of 
twelve lectures on their specialties. These lectures cover twelve 
weeks. An hour for weekly conference is also appointed, when 
those most interested meet the lecturer for more intimate study. 
The use of books is then taught. The courses on various subjects 
are combined in groups, and one who desires to follow the lectures 
of a group may become a “ Student affiliated to the University.” 
After passing a preliminary examination, one on the lecture 
courses, and performing the other work required by the lecturer, 
such as themes, reading, etc., he may obtain a degree by two in- 
stead of three years’ residence at the university. The lecturers do 
not themselves conduct the examinations, but special examiners 
are appointed by the universities. 

It is well to know how, after fifteen years of trial, this phase of 
education impresses leaders of British thought. In an address to 
the students of the ‘“ London Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching,’ John Morley spoke of it in these terms: 
“ What is the object of the movement? What do the promoters 
aim at? I take it that what they aim at is to bring the very best 
‘teaching that the country can afford, through the hands of the 
most thoroughly competent men, within the reach of every class 
of the community. Their object is to give to the many that 
sound, systematic, and methodical knowledge, which has hitherto 
been the privilege of the few who can afford the time and money 
to go to Oxford and Cambridge ; to diffuse the fertilizing waters 
of intellectual knowledge from their great and copious fountain 
heads at the Universities by a thousand irrigating channels over 
the whole length and breadth of our busy, indomitable land. . . . 
I can conceive nothing more democratic than such a movement as 
this, nothing which is more calculated to remedy defects that are 
incident to democracy, more thoroughly calculated to raise democ- 
racy to heights which other forms of government and older order- 
ings of society have never yet attained. No movement can be 
more wisely democratic than one which seeks to give to the north- 
ern miner or the London artisan knowledge as good and as ac- 
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curate, though he may not have so much of it, as if he were a 
student at Oxford or Cambridge.” } 

The advantages of tha Extension system are manifold and 
decided, and they are attainable not less in America than in Eng- 
land. It substitutes consecutive and thorough treatment of a 
subject for the brief and superficial handling of an occasional 
lecture. Many, both young and old, who can never go to univer- 
sities, have knowledge and culture brought to them. The educa- 
tional value of one of these courses is very great, but when we 
remember that there are several during the year the result is 
tremendously increased. It is a task of some magnitude to 
deliver the preoccupied, newspaper-nourished public mind from 
one fallacy. Without time to peruse a reasoning book, the ideas 
that most people are able to attain to on a subject not touching 
the price of tea or railroad stocks are ill-matched mosaics. This 
was told by one’s father, that taught by a pedant at school, 
something more once read in a magazine article, a little gained 
from the sermon of one who had prepared himself to elucidate 
with authority by an afternoon’s reading, and the remainder 
added by conversation with this and another business contem- 
porary who had amassed their fund of wisdom in the same heed- 
ful way, with the confirming opinion of an editor ordered by his 
financial chief to establish this principle and exterminate that for 
the benefit of the circulation. With this conglomerate of acci- 
dental and unmeditated material the prevailing man is capari- 
soned to cope with every question in ethics, economics, and politics, 
and to settle them, too, and to vote the non-conformer a _ block- 
head or knave. The owner of his favorite newspaper, who hires 
thinkers to think as he tells them, assures this man he is right, in 
return for his subscription and advertisement. And so the ruts 
wear deeper and progress slower, and the man fossilizes. Even 
the enlightened collegian becomes a victim to the pressure of 
appointments the day after graduating, and has no further time 
to complete his investigations and grow again. Thus no one un- 
derstands his place in the social organism, and no one is prepared 
to fit into it. Instead of harmonious and coérdinate activity and 
progressive motion, each cell squirms on its own account, and the 
whole body halts and languishes. In this dire excess of special- 
ization there is some considerable need of a machinery for assist- 
ing the precipitate and disheveled public to form correct ideas on 
themes whereon it must act, and it appears that the extension 


1 On the Study of Literature, pp. 3, 4, 5. - 
VOL, XIII. — NO. 78. 40 
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lecture system is the best mechanism that has yet been devised 
for the purpose. 

Many, too, are stimulated by these lectures to go to the univer- 
sity, who without them would never think of going, and many are 
enabled to go by the lessened expense of a briefer term. Public 
libraries are made more fruitful, for communities are taught the 
value of books and how to use them. Moreover, the libraries 
have an important function in the extension scheme. They fur- 
nish rooms and facilities for whatever special work is done, and 
place reference books at the convenient disposal of lecturer and 
students. It is usually most convenient for the regular conferences 
to be held in one of these rooms. When all library buildings are 
supplied with lecture halls, the lectures also may be delivered 
there, and the library will become an extension centre. Carlyle 
said, it will be remembered, that the true modern university is 
the library. 

But English experience has shown that something remains to 
be added to the extension plan as it is now operated. It has been 
necessary to confess that the masses are not reached by it. The 
clerks and those with some leisure and property avail them- 
selves of the new opportunities, but the least cultured class have 
not yet been won. ‘To interest the masses we must rely upon the 
University Settlement and its organization of the neighborhood. 
The members of the settlement will make their house attractive, 
first from the side of amusements, adopting the primary idea of 
the people’s palace. They will gain the confidence of the people 
by helping to establish cooperation among them. Whereas they 
now buy coal by the bushel, they must learn to manage a co- 
operative coal cellar. Much fuel and oppressive heat might be 
saved in the summer by a cooperative kitchen in the tenement 
house, and if different families cooked for the whole house by 
turns for the space of a week, how much time and labor would be 
saved! Better meals could be served for less money, since, in 
addition to the other economies, provisions could be purchased at 
something approaching wholesale rates. The streets might be 
kept clean and healthful if the people but organized to determine 
it. Now the worst characters disperse themselves through the 
tenement houses, and those who would have their children grow 
up in purity must not only battle against all the ordinary degra- 
dation of a wretched and super-crowded human habitation, but 
they must see their boys and girls constantly exposed to the vilest 
influences of abandoned persons. In some quarters profligate 
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women leer out of every other window. It is a passing marvel — 
all influences weighed — that any child is reared to respectability 
in the slums. But by organization neighborhoods have been, and 
may be, cleansed of this particular evil. Perhaps they might be 
rescued from the tyranny of the pestiferous gin palace and the 
fangs of the lawless ward boss and his pack of debauched mer- 
ecenaries. It is possible by neighborhood organization to reach 
even the boards of health and the landlords. If a tenant now 
complains and is discovered it means eviction. In New York the 
chances are that nothing else will come of his trouble. If the real 
informant is not detected a vicarious punishment is inflicted, and 
the most convenient victim is ordered out for moral effect. Many 
of the officials are directly or indirectly bribed by the landlords. 
A resident of the University Settlement reported to the proper 
authorities a house that had been examined by two sanitary engi- 
neers and a competent builder, and condemned by all, taking great 
care to specify that the defective place was the foundation wall in 
the cellar. Nothing was done. The complainant again sought 
the officials, and was shortly informed that the building was safe. 
By arduous cross - questioning, against insolent rebuffs, he at 
length forced the admission that the visiting officer had not en- 
tered the cellar. When it is known that an inspector will appear 
the house is put in order. The income enjoyed by the owner of 
a tenement house is equal to the rent of a Fifth Avenue mansion, 
but it comes out of the blood of fifteen or twenty families. The 
condition of the closets is commonly pestilential. The halls 
which should be kept lighted are dark and unsafe, and immorality 
prevails. The father of a neighborhood guild boy was struck 
heavily on the head from behind one night in the inky hallway 
of his home tenement. It transpired afterward that another resi- 
dent of the same house, a ruffian with a grudge against some one 


else, had mistaken his man. There was no redress, and no way 


of getting redress. There is criminal overcrowding ; people live 
and sleep and work in dark cellars. But by organization even 
the landlord, who is very largely responsible for these abomina- 
tions, and the sanitary and police authorities, who are anything 
but alert when not in actual collusion with the landlords,! may 

1 It is encouraging to note an occasional waking up of these authorities, and 
it is easy to see what would take place if they, in all cases, refused to allow 
tenants to occupy houses not kept in perfect sanitary condition. The property 
would cease to yield an income, and the landlords would either immediately 
put it in repair or sell to some one willing to do so. The editorial paragraph 
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be reached and these abuses crushed out. This is a part of the 
mission of the University Settlement, and having begun to do 
these things and thereby gained the faith of the people, other re- 
sults will follow naturally. The people will begin: to have hope, 
and a new life will awaken in them. They will yearn for im- 
provement, and the extension lectures will be welcomed. 

The “ Guild Journal,” a feature lately introduced by Mr. Stover, 
is a practical training in codperation, and must aid as hardly any 
other agency could in centralizing the neighborhood and prepar- 
ing it for the more advanced Pail of eluastian. The “ Journal” 
is to assist in the support of the guild through its advertisements, 
and the members and friends d the guild will purchase of the 
advertisers. The first issue, Sinden 1, 1889, stated that clubs 
had been organized at 340 Cherry Street, the model tenement 
house, and that when more workers come, there too, as in Forsyth 
Street, “there will be a complete set of organized bodies of young 
people, from the kindergarten age up to twenty-five years. It is 
our aim to multiply these sets of clubs, especially in the place of 
our first settlement, the Tenth Ward. We believe that we can 
accomplish more by concentrating our efforts in one particular 
district of the city than by scattering them.” The patient and 
self-sacrificing efforts of Mr. Stover are being rewarded by a 
dawning appreciation on the part of some of the clearer-sighted 
business men of the Tenth Ward of the important experiment 
he is trying. One of them takes occasion to say that it is the 
best thing that was ever in the ward. And that finished mon- 
strosity of republican government, the ward boss, has grown re- 
spectful. When first he heard that some college men had come 
to dwell on his estates, who proposed also to interest themselves 
in his politics, he exclaimed contemptuously, “ College men! What 
do I care for college men!” and perhaps he swore. He now be- 


below quoted, giving an incident of this kind, is from the San Francisco Chron- 
icle for March 14, 1889 : — 


“ The New York Board of Health has just ordered the tenants of a house 
to vacate the premises because the landlord refused to remedy grave defects 
in drainage. It would be a great thing for the sanitary condition of other 
American cities if their health boards would take such action in similar cases. 
It is warranted to bring the contumacious or the niggardly landlord to terms 
and to insure the good “drainage of the premises. In New York such heroic 
measures are necessary because of the enormous growth of the residence por- 
tion of the city and the danger from zymotiec diseases. In other cities they 
would greatly reduce the death rate from diphtheria and kindred complaints 
that are mainly due to sewer gas.” 
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gins to find that all college men have not had the action educated 
out of them. 

The value of the extension movement to the universities them- 
selves, and through them to the whole education of the country, 
is not less palpable than its direct benefit to the people. It must 
be admitted that universities do not stand quite in line with the 
real world. Men go through college and come out detesters of 
books and study. Other men, capable enough, spend four years 
in contact with superior minds and yet no spiritual fire is kindled 
in them, they are not touched. The fact is that not all teachers 
are warm with the consciousness of real life. And this being so, 
I do not see how it is possible for them to awaken enthusiasm in 
their followers. The young man throbs with a desire to live and 
be a part of the real world. And it is only the man who has 
himself lived, who has fused in himself all the multitudinous ele- 
ments of life as well as of scholarship, who can assist him and 
inspire him and start him wisely and safely on the desperate jour- 
ney that human existence is. But, sadly enough, the sole food of 
too many instructors has been books. Scholarship is inestimably 
precious, but it must be the scholarship of a human, not schol- 
arship that has absorbed and atrophied the man, not scholarship 
that has shut him out from all the progressive movements of his 
age and race, and blinded him to his relation to them. My ecriti- 
cism of the college and university is that the specialist is so dimly 
conscious of the world outside his Fach that he cannot set another 
right with that world. His moral enthusiasm, if he has any, is 
too narrowly bound. The marrow quality of his training is judi- 
cial indifference, — the scientific habit, it is called. He did as 
the guides to learning and reputation bade him — plucked up all 
constructive admirations by the root. He lacks dynamism. What 
shall be thought when a man in whom the human element sur- 
vives after years of study in the leading universities of the world 
writes from one whose faculty he has joined: “I think I never 
suffered so for companionship. At times it seems as if one could 
not breathe for want of fresh air.” 

I hold it to be indispensable for the specialist to get into the 
workshop of concrete life for a period, and can imagine no better 
situation for him to familiarize himself with things as they are 
than in a university settlement. Here he will obtain perspective, 
will acquire some sense of the wholeness of things, of proportion, 
and instead of leading the student hap-hazard, as a man wholly ak- 
sorbed in his own department must, trying too often to submerge 
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the student, body and mind, in it, he will discover that his depart- 
ment is not the universe, and that his business with the student 
is the production of a broad, nineteenth-century, rich-blooded, 
human personality. Through observing the pallid, sunken-eyed, 
hollow-breasted mothers, sitting listlessly on tenement doorsteps, 
watching their puny offspring play on the cobblestones and gar- 
bage, he would learn that no man, however exalted his speculations 
in physies or metaphysics, can exempt himself from the responsi- 
bilities of a citizen of the world, that he is not fit to be a teacher 
of the caleulus or Sanskrit unless he is aroused to his duties to 
society. What I wish above all to impress is, that our world is 
not the Greek world, is not the Roman or the medieval, nor even 
the modern world of fifty or twenty-five years ago. It is a world 
for whom it has been reserved to meet a mountainous avalanche 
of postponed problems, and the massed intellectual and moral 
forces of civilized humanity will not be more than sufficient, may 
not quite suffice, to stem its oncome. Under this stress of a world 
in travail let all educators and specialists assume at last their 
human office and come forth, once for all, from the tottering 
though majestic sanctuary of surviving scholasticism to live and 
work in the light of reason. By all means let the chemist and 
philologist and historian live in a university settlement and work 
with permanent residents there, among the people, trying to com- 
prehend this society of ours, where there are palaces and pro- 
fusion, and in the adjoining street a family of ten persons in two 
barren coops, a society where they themselves are learned and 
imposing, while brains not less than theirs waste in shops and 
garrets, and let them deliver their extension lectures, meditating 
on these things. I am sanguine enough to think that on their 
return to the ancient seats of learning some alterations would 
follow there. 

Finally, out of these pregnant efforts why shall not a com- 
pletely organized and carefully articulated system of mass educa- 
tion arise, an education adapted to humanity as it is, based on 
industry, yet conveying the highest culture, freed from the preju- 
dices and defects of our existing schools and colleges? We have 
what we call popular education, but if this means education of 
the people it is a fiasco. A distinction must be made between 
popular education and mass education. When a serious, well 
endowed boy is obliged to confess, “* When I first joined the guild 
I could hardly read or write and knew very little about arith- 
metic,” we lose faith in our proud, democratic shibboleth. The 
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majority of the children of the masses leave school in the first or 
second year of their teens, or before, to work for bread and the en- 
richment of their landlords. We must have, in fact, great trans- 
formations of our educational machinery, and some additions to it. 
There is undoubted need of a People’s University. Not even the 
son of an aristocrat can longer be content with our colleges and uni- 
versities as they are, much less one whose birth places no perennial 
dividends in his hand. Professor Seeley has sounded the note of 
progress in England in his strong address on “ A Midland Univer- 
sity.” 1 The English university of the future will no longer be either 
a mere public school for older boys, or a mere young men’s club, 
or a mere racing ground, where the favorites of the betting world 
run for plates, called in this case Senior Wranglerships, Craven or 
Ireland Scholarships, but it will be — well! for the present 1 will 
only say —it will be a true university.” . Is not the American 
college becoming more and more a place for rich young men? It 
is true that prizes and scholarships and fellowships are being 
multiplied, but I earnestly deprecate an education that rests on 
these. It is not, and cannot be, normal. A history of the havoc 
wrought by these extraneous instigations has yet to be written, 
and it will contain sombre chapters. The college is an expensive 
place, and many a poor young man has gone home to drone or 
die from the overwork of trying to put himself through. I read 
of a brilliant young German who had worked himself up and 
passed his entrance examinations to Princeton. Should he go 
on? His father was a porter, and they conferred together. No, 
it had to be given up; the undertaking was too desperate. At 
Princeton, as I am told, wealth plays a very important role. How 
many men in lower New York go to college? None, so far as I 
ever heard, or with great exertion can imagine. Yet I am ac- 
quainted with young men there who would very much like to go, 
and they would not waste their time. 

Another fact is worth consideration. Thinking workingmen 
have scanty faith in our institutions. Capital, as they reason, 
stands behind them, and influences the teaching. The influen- 
tial trustees, like United States senators, are likely to be rich 
men, and they will see that vested interests are not undermined 
through college chairs. Perhaps you are inclined to laugh at this. 
I myself know of an able thinker who spoke truth somewhat too 
openly, and lost his position in an eastern college thereby. An 
experienced friend has remarked that the person who would give 


1 Fortnightly Review, vol. xlii., p. 706. 
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a million dollars to the average college could do what he liked 
with it. Did not Macaulay say that “if the admission of the 
attraction of gravitation were inimical to any considerable pecu- 
niary interest, there would not be wanting arguments against 
gravitation?” ! 

There is undisguised need of institutions that are in no way 
hampered, that rest on a sounder, wider basis than any present 
one does. There is evidence that society is awakening to this 
need. Listen, again, to Professor Seeley. ‘* The sense that true 
and pure knowledge is not nearly enough diffused among us has 
taken many forms. Sometimes it has been a perception that the 
working classes are shut out from all the great thoughts and great 
discoveries of the age; then a perception that women have been 
shut out; sometimes a perception that our supremacy in manufac- 
turing is endangered by a want of technical training and a scien- 
tific habit of mind; sometimes a perception that education has 
fallen in quality behind the age, that it has remained too literary 
and classical, and has been too little scientific; sometimes a per- 
ception that grave political dangers may grow from the want of 
economical and historical knowledge, and thence of those clear 
convictions which might protect us amid the reckless falsehood of 
party polemics. Various, too, have been the remedies proposed, 
colleges of science, university colleges, workingmen’s colleges, 
Queen’s colleges, Newnham and Girton, University Extension, 
teaching of politics, impartial discussion of politics, University 
Settlements, and Toynbee Hall.” ? 

What I suggest is a great educational institution embracing 
whatever is helpful of all these experiments and founded upon 
them, but in the special and supreme interest of the masses. A 
People’s University should offer an education suited to those who 
are to work with their hands as well ‘as with their brains for a 
living, it should be arranged so that young men and women could 
support themselves while following its courses, it should make for 
its end the attainment and spread of truth without fear of con- 
sequences, and the development of a new humanity based on 
knowledge. 

As yet, I suspect, we survey these new movements with some 
condescension. They savor of Sunday-school, border on dilettan- 
teism, are like play education, have not examinations, lack the 
marking system, are withal not education, but a hybrid philan- 


1 See Progress and Poverty, Henry George, p. 381. 


2 « A Midland University,” Fortnightly Review, vol. xlii. 
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thropy. But in thinking this are we not like “ The Lounger,” in 
“ The Critic,” who is taken aback when men like William Morris 
and Walter Crane declare for Socialism or anarchism and the 
rights of labor, and vainly wonders why “these gentle and exs- 
thetic spirits don flannel shirts and range themselves on the side 
of the blatant bomb-thrower?” We think that we are still living 
in the good old times when education was simple, authority un- 
questioned, society stable, and the masses unknown. But a new 
period must face its issues with adequate weapons. 


Morrison I. Swift. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





SHALL EPISCOPACY BE REINSTITUTED? 


Tus title sounds strangely. Episcopacy never having been 
abolished in the Church, how can it be reinstituted? It is true, it 
has not been abolished in the Church at large, but it has been 
abolished in many parts of the Church, and therefore the question, 
Shall Episcopacy be reinstituted in the Church? means, of course, 
Shall it be reinstituted in those regions of the Church in which it 
has been abolished ? 

This question implies an utter repudiation of all definitions of 
the Church which make Episcopacy a necessary note of it. It ac- 
knowledges the Holy Church Universal as “the blessed company 
of all believing people,” and only allows any external institute 
whatever as a necessary note of this when its absence is, at the 
time, conclusive proof of factiousness or defect of faith. 

The question implies, therefore, not only that non-episcopalian 
Christians belong to the Church by virtue of their faith (and, 
secondarily, of their baptism), but non-episcopal churches like- 
wise. It implies that their Baptism is valid, their Eucharist 
acceptable, their Ministers validly, and regularly, ordained. 

It implies, moreover, that in abrogating Episcopacy they have 
done what they had a right to do, and what, under various cir- 
cumstances, it may have been their duty to do. This implies 
again the belief that Episcopacy has not been instituted by Christ, 
and has either not been instituted by the Apostles, or was insti- 
tuted simply in view of needs of the times, and committed to the 
future to unfold whatever of permanent efficiency for good there 
might be found to be in it. But the present writer having been 
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strongly predisposed to the latter view, and having read and pon- 
dered, with docile and favorable attention, every sentence and 
note of Rothe’s masterpiece in defense of it, ‘* Die Anfiinge der 
christlichen Kirche,” was compelled by the book to give up the 
thesis of the book, and to accept the subsequent conclusions of 
Bishop Lightfoot, that Episcopacy is contemporaneous with the 
later apostles, and altogether approved by them, but, as Professor 
Fisher has lucidly developed in his Dudleian lecture, in no proper 
sense instituted by them, or set by them in opposition to the elder 
Presbyterian polity, resting on a basis of popular consent. This 
is mentioned, not as having any value as argument, but by way of 
explication. 

And yet, in an important sense, Episcopacy is not only of 
apostolic institution, but has been instituted by Christ himself. 
For what can we conceive the mind of Christ to be, but that his 
Church should be guided for her high ends according to the essen- 
tial principles of human nature? Now it seems to be an essen- 
tial principle of human nature that every human unity should 
seek to express itself in a personal centre. And as the apostolic 
Christians of each city and each considerable village formed a 
human unity, they naturally sought to realize this more thoroughly 
and effectively in a personal centre. When this was done, there 
was the Episcopate. 

Why did not the Apostles institute the Episcopate from the 
first? In other words, why did they not, from the first, set the 
church of every town, and its overseers, under the lead of an 
individual chief pastor? The sufficient answer seems to be: It 
was easier for them at first to ascertain that, say out of a hundred 
brethren, eight or ten had the gifts of guiding the rest, than that 
one had the gift of guiding the whole. Therefore, except in par- 
ticular places, the natural polity of the first generation of the 
Church, for the Christians of the cities, was the Collective Epis- 
copate. But as gifts became better known, as schisms multiplied, 
as persecutions became more searching, and the presence of the 
Apostles began to fall away, which had in a manner held the chief 
office in abeyance, it was natural, desirable, and therefore divine, 
that this should now begin to appear, and that the Collective 
Episcopate of each city, evolving the Individual Episcopate, 
should itself gradually sink into subordination as the Presbyt- 
erate. 

The whole question of Episcopacy is greatly confused by the 
neglect of the fact, that the early and the modern Episcopate, 
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though in a continuous line of succession, are no more the same 
thing in their relations and functions than the Roman Consul 
under Justinian, who abolished the office, was the same function- 
ary as in the time of Cicero. The succession was continuous, but 
the elder reality had evaporated. Nay, this illustration is itself 
insufficient, for here the office remained unchanged in ostent, 
though not in fact. But the Episcopate, at least in the West, is 
really no longer, even in form, the same office. The early bishop 
was the chief pastor of a single body of Christians, who knew 
themselves as one, who met together every Sunday to receive the 
Eucharist in the same place, from the same hands. Rothe in- 
forms us that even in the fourth century, when Alexandria num- 
bered her Christians by hundreds of thousands, and when neces- 
sity had multiplied chapels of ease throughout the city, the arch- 
bishop’s church remained the only one in which the Eucharist was 
celebrated. If we want to find a modern parallel (though already 
beyond the lines) of the ancient bishop and bishopric, we should 
look to Trinity parish, New York. There the rector and his 
assistants are of one order; the parish has many stately houses 
of worship, and a congregation especially attached to each. Yet 
all form one body; the rector has full control in every chapel ; 
and the mother-church is the only house of God in the parish 
which has full ecclesiastical character. Suppose, now, that (ex- 
cept for the sick) the Eucharist could be celebrated nowhere else 
in the parish than in the mother-church, and we have an ancient 
bishop and an ancient bishopric. And the very designation, 
Parecia, is that which expresses an early bishop’s jurisdiction. 
The Diocese, in its modern sense, as indicating the immediate 
jurisdiction of an ordinary bishop, is, according to Dr. Hatch, a 
Western creation of the eighth century, a creation of St. Boni- 
face, and of his organizing activity in the Frankish kingdom. It 
was obtained by throwing out the episcopal authority, hitherto 
confined to the cities, over the latifundia of the country, which 
had previously, though obtaining their clergymen from the bishops, 
remained totally independent of these. But, subsequently to 
this, the bishop was no longer the personal centre of a human 
unity. He was the superintendent of a stretch of country, some- 
times a vast stretch, containing very many distinct congregations 
of Christians, for each one of which the parochus (a term of true 
episcopal significance) was the one from whom they heard the 
gospel, received the sacraments, and stood under his pastoral care. 
The charge of the flock had devolved on him; the charge of the 
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pastors only, or chiefly at least, thenceforth belonged to the bishop. 
The latter was thenceforward, in the fullest sense Prelatus, a 
prelate, in reality an episcopus episcoporum. In other words, 
the Episcopate was from now on the lowest gradation of the 
Archiepiscopate. For purposes of administration, the simple 
bishops are thenceforward to be sought in the parish priests. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the Episcopalians ought to be 
ealled Archiepiscopalians, and the non-episcopalians simple Epis- 
copalians. The Presbyterians and Congregationalists are so far 
from having abolished the Episcopate, that they are rather 
chargeable with so exaggerating it as to have suppressed the 
Presbyterate. The Presbyterians, it is true, give the bishop a 
council of assessors, his co-presbyters, but do not allow them to 
celebrate the sacraments, even by his deputation. And the Con- 
gregationalists have wiped them out altogether, leaving the bishop 
in solitary and precarious dignity. It is true, the human instinct 
to seek an intermediary link between the monarchical centre and 
the democratic circumference asserts itself even here, but fur- 
tively. It instigates the Deacons, who were meant to be conse- 
erated Servitors, to turn themselves into unconsecrated Usurpers. 
This, in part, explains their intense unpopularity (which does not 
appear to fall upon elders), and provokes the Presbyterian Baptist, 
Charles Spurgeon, to declare that ‘“‘ deacons are worse than the 
devil, for that if you resist the devil he will flee from you, but if 
you resist your deacons they will fly at you.” 

What claim, then, has Episcopacy, in the ordinary sense, to 
solicit reinstitution among those churches which have withdrawn 
themselves from under it? Simply, so far as I can see, the claim 
of Historic Continuity and Dignity. The churches ordinarily 
called non-episcopal will assuredly never consent to receive it 
back as the vehicle of sacramental blessings which they do not 
enjoy now. They know that they enjoy precisely the same bless- 
ings of communion with Christ, and inspiration from Christ, as 
their prelatical brethren. If Episcopacy, or more properly Pre- 
lacy, lowers its pretensions, and consents to almost unbounded 
modifications of its form, only after all in order to impose itself 
on the exempt churches as a means of raising them out of the 
inferior standing of Proselytes of the Gate, it ought as much to 
be resisted as the subtle Clementine heresy of the second century, 
which was willing to strip itself of almost every manifest feature 
of Judaism, provided it could extinguish the distinctive liberty 
of Christianity. To yield to such claims would be to fall out of 
the freedom for which Christ has made us free. 
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Nevertheless, there were important compromises in the second 
century, and very necessary ones, for the sake of unity, and there 
is no reason why there may not be such compromises for the sake 
of unity now. Paul himself, towards the close, was by no means 
so stiffly uncompromising against the Judaizers as at the begin- 
ning of his apostolate. He had made sure that the gospel should 
not be dwarfed into a mere school of Judaism, and was now pre- 
pared to abate a good deal of the rigor of his first terms. In 
writing to Philippi he evidently looks forward to that amalgam 
which was effected in the next century and baptized as the 
Catholic Church. What has been affirmed politically is true 
ecclesiastically, that some men must aspire too high, in order that 
the whole world may not sink too low. The Redeemer’s own 
precepts cannot be applied to the present state of the world with- 
out large dilution. ‘ He that is able to receive it, let him receive 
it,” and “ For the hardness of your hearts,” are his own indicated 
limitations. The gospel of Paul burst out in Luther in a fullness 
that would have delighted, and ia an extravagance of speech that 
would doubtless have shocked, Paul himself. Luther’s work will 
not be forgotten or undone, but doubtless it will suffer abatement 
and reaccommodation to the elder forms of the Church, doctri- 
nally and ecclesiastically. If Leo the Thirteenth could only be per- 
suaded to canonize St. Martin of Wittenberg, we might make a 
very comfortable arrangement even with Rome. But as that can 
hardly be expected at present, and as Roman Catholics themselves, 
or those that wish well to them, seem to be getting out of conceit 
with Rome, and looking towards London, why should not Prot- 
estantism specify a little further, and look towards Lambeth ? 

Anglicanism is often narrow, arrogant, and fearfully formal. 
But it is solid, devout, free, and eminently honest. There is no 
“Italian fox” hidden in its overtures, we may be sure. Its 
American and Australasian extensions, moreover, are largely re- 
acting upon it, and without in any way overpowering its proper 
character, are helping to make it more plastic, more sympathizing, 
in other words, more Christianly fraternal. If the Lambeth Con- 
ference and the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
were just now compared, I think that the latter would be found 
to take up a good deal the more arrogant position. The bishops 
only plead for the acceptance of the Historic Episcopate as an 
actual fact in the Church. The Independents, on the other hand, 
stiffly refuse even to consider it, and take up their stand on an 
extreme High Church position. Certainly that numerous body 
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of Christian thinkers who are unable to find any specific church 
polity prescribed or forbidden in the New Testament would have 
to declare that of the two bodies the Conference was the more 
brotherly. St. Paul thought that the mutual acknowledgment of 
every good thing found among Christians is a very desirable 
temper, and it might have been as well if the English Congrega- 
tionalists had studied a little more fully to display it towards their 
mitred brethren, who were still their brethren, and who certainly 
stood abundantly ready to consider with them how that great 
principle of integral unity in each specific congregation of Chris- 
tians, for which Congregationalism stands, could be more fully ap- 
plied in the Church at large. 

Dr. Arnold has rightly said, that the Elizabethan separations, 
and those that succeeded, were schismatical, certainly, but that 
both parties were the schismatics. The incarnation of schismat- 
atical haughtiness is found in Archbishop Whitgift, the imperious 
Elizabeth’s favorite ecclesiastical instrument, her “ little black hus- 
band,” whom Izaak Walton supposes that he is portraying as a 
saint, but only succeeds in rendering him absolutely odious. He 
was certainly enough to provoke a Martin Marprelate, or twenty of 
them. Nevertheless, the Puritan principle, objectively speaking, 
was also schismatical, namely, that Episcopacy is in itself an evil. 
That to which so many myriads of enlightened and holy Chris- 
tians have warmly adhered is not in itself an evil, and should be 
acknowledged, in its various transmutations, as one of the various 
agencies of good which the providence of Christ has developed 
in his Church. So long as the assumption that the Episcopate, as 
that term is now used, is essentially a corruption that has to be 
withstood, is declared to be a constitutive element of English 
Congregationalism, so long may this, 1 think, be fairly regarded 
as infected with the temper of schism. 

At the same time we all know that no non-episcopalian clergy- 
man could be guilty of the intolerable indecency of haughtiness 
of which a great many particular Anglican clergymen are capa- 
ble. Take this single diocese of Massachusetts, and take simply 
two specimens, well accredited, of the outrageousness of behavior 
still possible among Episcopalian ministers. In one of our towns 
the venerable Congregational pastor (who, of course, had _histori- 
cally the right of precedence) solicited the young rector to join 
with him in calling a public meeting in promotion of a town 
library. The rector replied: “I consent, provided that you do 
not presume to sit on the platform with me as a clergyman, but 
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content yourself with acting as a gentleman-usher.” In another 
ease, when a Convocation had been, by invitation, addressed by 
clergymen of several denominations, a well-known Doctor of Di- 
vinity afterwards introduced a resolution (of course not passed) 
providing against future invitations to ‘“ Congregationalists, Mor- 
mons,” and other such people. There is narrowness and _ bitter- 
ness enough among the non-episcopalians towards the Episco- 
palians, certainly, (mostly provoked), but such scandalousness of 
behavior is scarcely conceivable in them. And until the spirit 
of Christ in Anglicanism shall be strong enough to drive such 
unclean spirits out of those possessed by them, and down into 
some lake of oblivion, negotiations for reunion are likely to 
undergo what the Scotch call a “ sist of proceedings.” 

Nor is it likely that negotiations will advance very far until the 
Church of England has rendered a much larger tribute than even 
hitherto to the Church of Rome. There is in England a perfectly 
legitimate movement, one of which the present Bishop of Lincoln 
is the centre, ‘for the revival of old forms of Church life with 
adaptations to suit the changes of modern society.” For this, as 
is known, Bishop King is now undergoing trial before his Metro- 
politan, with a possibility, though hardly a probability, of depri- 
vation. But of his loyalty to the Reformation I believe that even 
his prosecutors express no doubt. And Professor Sanday, whose 
Protestant sympathies are beyond all impeachment, emphatically 
declares his belief that the greater activity of what is popularly 
ealled Ritualism has been in England an essential benefit both to 
Anglicanism and to Christianity. But, on the other hand, there is 
a large company of English clergymen, certainly numbering hun- 
dreds and possibly thousands, to whom Catholicism is delightful 
because it means to them unbounded spiritual domination exercised 
by the priesthood and abject submission rendered by the people. 
It is to them, not, as to the school of Bishop King (as of Bishop 
Ken) a powerful auxiliary to Christianity ; it is a substitute for it. 
An excellent exhibition of it is found in Dr. Frederick George 
Lee’s * Life of Reginald Pole.”’ This servile and hollow book gives 
Pole with the soul of Pole left out. His deep attachment to the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, the high conferences held by 
him, Contarini, Vittoria Colonna, and other noble souls of Rome 
that hailed the advent of a more spiritual and filial teaching of 
the gospel, the hatred borne to him on this account by the furious 
Caraffa, and the persecution with which Caraffa, as Pope, dis- 
turbed the Cardinal’s dying bed, all this is passed over in perfect 
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silence, or, in one slight mention of the Pope’s displeasure, so dis- 
guised as wholly to lose its essential significance. Pole’s part in 
negotiating for England a submission whose hollowness, saving it 
from being fatal, left it ridiculous, is in Dr. Lee’s eyes the glory 
of his life. For the Reformers all that he has to say is, that he 
is sorry it was necessary to burn them, and that they really died 
with some fortitude. Dismissing them thus, he fairly revels in 
the delights of obsequious servility towards Authority, which he in- 
variably spells with a capital letter, and by which he always means 
the Pope. He lavishes titles of honor, and describes the unsub- 
stantial pageants in which Mary Tudor celebrated the futile recon- 
ciliation of her kingdom to Rome, with all the unction of a true 
ecclesiastical Jenkins. Indeed, he lugs in the title of “ Emi- 
nence,” wherewith to trick out the Cardinal Legate, some seventy- 
five years before Urban VIII. first introduced it. Now it is cer- 
tain that so long as such men flourish and figure in the Church of 
England, the Nonconformists have small temptation to reénter it. 
But let these men find their own place (the name of which, as- 
suredly, cannot be doubtful), leaving genuine and manly Chris- 
tianity free to breathe, and the hopes of ultimate reunion around 
the banner of Canterbury seem very fair. There is also abun- 
dance of genuine and manly Christianity on the Roman side, 
which is anxious to escape from the Curialistic incubus, and per- 
haps an exchange on equitable terms could be negotiated. Cer- 
tainly a single Dr. F. G. Lee seems enough to give an unsavory 
relish to the Convocation of a whole province. The true place of 
such as he is with those Italian Ultramontanes who eestatically 
declare, that the great end of Jesus Christ’s coming into the 
world was to make a priest. 

Of course, supposing other reasons for reunion to suffice, it 
would be no reason against it in the mind of non-episcopalians, that 
an unbroken succession of episcopal consecrations from the apos- 
tolic age is something that cannot be proved, something that all 
probabilities are against, something, in fact, as Cardinal Newman 
admits, which we cannot suppose to have been maintained without 
a miracle, and finally, something of which Ignatian episcopacy 
has no need. A reunion would not be sought by the non-episcopal 
churches on account of any special importance attached by them- 
selves to Episcopacy, and if the Episcopate exists in such a meas- 
ure of historical continuity as satisfies Episcopalians, of course 
it will satisfy Presbyterians and Congregationalists. If their 
Anglican brethren cannot feel free in their minds to recognize 
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their codrdinate ministry without episcopal ordination, and they 
are willing to reintroduce it for the sake of meeting their breth- 
ren’s scruples, they will naturally leave all questions of the succes- 
sion to those for whom alone these have doctrinal significance. 
To speak a little humorously, but I hope not disrespectfully, they 
would be inclined to say to an Anglican, as to all inquiries touch- 
ing the Nag’s Head consecration, and other such matters, “* Please 
thyself, and thou ‘It please me.” At the same time, since we 
naturally like to have anything iu which we are engaged acknowl- 
edged as widely as possible, it may be worth while to observe, that 
so soon as a Roman Catholic breaks with Rome his scruples about 
the Anglican succession commonly begin to disappear. Dr. Dél- 
linger, the most learned of Catholic theologians, so far as I know, 
remarks, as I have seen him cited, that if Rome had as good reasons 
for being sure of the papal as of the Anglican succession she would 
be in a better case. And that is all the space that there seems 
oceasion for us to bestow on the question of the Anglican suc- 
cession. 

Surely, however, if Episcopalians want their brethren of other 
churches to make to them the large concessions which they re- 
quire, it behoves them to be ready in their turn to advance as far 
towards them as their own principles of ecclesiastical order ad- 
mit, when interpreted by those two rubrics which Dr. Muhlenberg 
used to declare are the true canons for explaining all others, 
namely, the rubric of common sense and the rubric of Christian 
charity. At the Lambeth Conference a proposal to approve 
the reception of non-episcopalian ministers into Anglican pulpits 
received, it appears, only four votes. Judging those votes by 
weight, however, rather than by number, they were a good many. 
For one was given by Henry C. Potter, who is the metropolitan 
bishop of the American Episcopal Church in a good many more 
senses than that of being the bishop of her principal diocese. 
Another was that of the Bishop of Minnesota, whose combination of 
simplicity, saintliness, sound sense, and energetic philanthropy, has 
given the mitre more lustre in America than it has had since Las 
Casas laid it aside. Another was that of the Primate of Austra- 
lia, and the fourth that of an English bishop. Whatever motives 
may have led the bulk of the Conference to withhold their assent, 
they cannot plead that the function of preaching requires a sacer- 
dotal ordination, or any ordination at all. A Roman Catholic 
journal gives account of a saintly young layman of Italy, since 
canonized (1 forget who), that having begun to preach without 
VOL. XII. — NO. 78. 41 
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authorization was arraigned before the church tribunals, not, 
however, because any exception was taken to a layman’s volun- 
teering to preach, but merely because he had not taken his course 
in divinity. As I understand, the church gave the excellent de- 
cision that in his case saintliness superseded theology. So far as 
I see, the sole tenable ground on which Anglicans can justify the 
requirement of episcopal ordination as a condition for preach- 
ing is the assumption that the defect of it is a note of rebellion 
against the Church of God. If that ground is assumed, then 
negotiations may as well come to a term. And only the final 
consent of the Anglican Episcopate as a body to the initiative of 
Barry, Whipple, Potter, and Carpenter, will be conclusive evi- 
dence that it makes no such accusation. 

Negotiations, in the strict sense, are feasible between Anglican- 
ism and Presbyterianism, but hardly between Anglicanism and 
Congregationalism, so far as this really answers to its name. You 
cannot tie anything with a rope of sand. But Presbyterianism, 
as Dr. Briggs remarks, has never rejected the possibility of an 
administrative distinction between a Superintendent (who may 
easily be called a bishop) with specific powers of ordination and 
simple Presbyters. Nor is there any vital reason why such a 
superintendent, or bishop, may not receive a special inauguration 
or consecration, and why this may not be so ordered as to bring it 
into connection with the ancient linea ordinationis on which most 
Christians lay stress. Presbyterianism only insists on synodical 
government, with lay representation, which Episcopacy in this 
country fully concedes, and is ready to concede elsewhere, and 
insists also that the Bishop, if distinguished from Presbyters in 
function, is one with them in order, a tenet which is freely main- 
tained among Roman Catholics, and which Bishop Lightfoot says 
appears never to have been called in question in the Latin Church 
before the Reformation. 

On the other hand, the rapid multiplication of bishoprics in 
England, and elsewhere, is fulfilling Dr. Arnold’s wish, that every 
considerable town (why not say now, every town?) may have its 
bishop. This is bringing the Episcopate back towards its earlier 
form, in which the bishop was the chief pastor of a true unity. 
This gives a reason grounded in present efficiency, which may well 
appeal to many who care little for historical continuity, and who 
do not believe the Episcopate to be a channel of specific super- 
natural powers. 

The “ Churchman ” is doubtless right in esteeming the Presby- 
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terian Church as at present mainly responsible for the success or 
failure of the Lambeth overtures, which originated with our own 
House of Bishops. It is also equally wise and kind in declar- 
ing that, whatever may be the issue of these, the time for super- 
ciliousness has passed, and the time of codperation has come. 
Humanly speaking, the cause could not be in better hands, nor 
be conducted in a temper giving testimony that its agents are 
borne on a current of diviner power. And the deep and hopeful 
interest which the communications between these two great de- 
nominations have engaged from their brethren of other churches. 
instead of the half amused, half scornful attention which they 
might have excited once, is also a sign that it is not mere diplo- 
matic adroitness which is perceived to be here at work (such as 
that which has mocked hope from the days of the Council of 
Florence to our own), but a Higher Presence, guiding deeper aims, 
throvgh a more genuine meekness of wisdom. 

There is no inconsistency with this in the fact that almost the 
last testimony of a man like Dr. Hatch, borne at the opening 
festivities of Mansfield College, was directed against “the chi- 
mera” of corporate union. Corporate union is doubtless a 
chimera, if understood in the Roman sense, of a hierarchy of 
jurisdiction, centralized in one head, collective or individual, with 
power to command. Indeed, as the spirit of Christ develops in 
the Universal Church, Awctoritas, Moral Influence, may be ex- 
pected more and more to take the place of Potestas, Jurisdiction, 
the instrument of government for “the kings of the Gentiles.” 
But so far as the lumbering weight of jurisdiction does still sub- 
sist in the churches, there is no necessity that a universal jurisdic- 
tion should become a note of the Church. The Orthodox Oriental 
Church knows herself, and is known by others, as one, yet she 
subsists in ten entirely distinct jurisdictions. It is true she 
suffers for want of a centre of influence, to give effect to what- 
ever common moral force she might have. But she does not 
suffer for the want of a centre of Gentile imperiousness, such as is 
found at Rome. Anything that should involve, whether in Con- 
stantinople or London, the necessity of creating a new Curia, 
would be the abomination that maketh desolate. 

It is plain that the immediate goal is mutual recognition of 
sacraments and ministries throughout the Church. Some will be 
more and some less inclined to an administrative unity throughout 
the Church, although all must acknowledge that it is desirable that 
there should be so much of this as to make it practicable to concen- 
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trate the whole weight of the Christian consciousness at any point 
where any vital interest of righteousness requires it. But mutual 
recognition is an undeniable good. Unless we absolutely relegate 
the unity of that mighty “ league of spirits” known as the Chris- 
tian Church to Plato’s world of archetypes, while on earth it is to 
appear only as a disorderly congeries of clubs, or “ causes,” dis- 
puting each other’s baptism, excluding each other’s ministers, and 
standing aloof from each other’s Eucharist, there is abundant 
occasion for the most unwearied efforts for reunion. But to dilate 
on this would be to go into platitudes. Any man who needs to 
have it proved to him may be an Episcopalian, Lutheran, or Bap- 
tist, but he has not yet come to the consciousness of being a Chris- 
tian. 

Towards such a comprehensive mutual acknowledgment undoubt- 
edly the same two dispositions will be found codperative which co- 
operated in the Apostolic Church. The first, and fundamental, 
disposition was the readiness to recognize, that ‘‘ where Christ is, 
there is the Church,” that the fundamental and only absolutely in- 
dispensable prerequisite of Christian fellowship is the recognition 
of the fruits of the Spirit. The second codperative disposition is 
that which led Paul, while utterly refusing to consent to the cir- 
cumcision of Titus, when it was the hinge on which turned the rec- 
ognition of Gentile equality, to consent to that of the half-Jewish 
Timothy, when it was only a question of avoiding needless offense, 
even among unbelievers. The former disposition is to be peremp- 
torily required of all those who occupy or conceive themselves to 
occupy, in the Church, a position of historical or ritual superi- 
ority. The latter is equally to be demanded of those who occupy, 
or conceive themselves to occupy, a position of greater spiritual 
freedom and greater nearness to the ultimate meaning and mind 
of Christ. The former temper is especially obligatory upon those 
who, maintaining themselves to be Evangelical, love especially to 
describe themselves as Catholic; the latter temper is especially 
obligatory upon those who, admitting the name of Catholic, much 
better love the name of Evangelical. Doubtless there will yet, 
among those that are best disposed for unity, be many a hard 
push and pull, many a surge of advance and retreat, of action 
and reaction, before these two dispositions come to a satisfactory 
adjustment and equilibrium. But Finis coronat opus. The whole 
Apostolic age was just such a time of unstable equilibrium. James 
could never quite surmount his ritualistic prejudices ; Peter, whose 
intellect was with Paul, could never quite surmount his dread of 
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displeasing Christ’s brother; Paul, like his heir of Wittenberg, 
was sometimes a little inclined to carry matters through with a 
high hand. Buta stable equilibrium was found at last, and for 
essential ends endured for many centuries. The violences of the 
later semi-pagan ages never disturbed this common substratum. 
And even so, undoubtedly, the present fluctuations of mutual an- 
tagonism and attraction in the Church, or to use a term that has 
not so shrunk into an inordinately devotional and ritual sense, 
these impulses in Christian mankind, will ultimately find a widely 
prevailing and long-enduring equilibrium of brotherhood. One of 
the signs of this — hardly one of its most potent instruments — 
will probably be a wider recognition and greater honor once more 
accorded to the Historic Episcopate, as “an ancient, decent, and 
convenient polity.” And as it in no way derogates from repub- 
lican independence when we gracefully recognize, on occasion of 
the visit of a king, the ancient honor of his great office, so it 
surely cannot be necessary, for the maintenance of evangelical 
freedom, that those churches which have laid aside the episcopal 
office should refuse to pay to it, and to its incumbents, a frank 
and free deference, corresponding to its immemorial dignity, and 
to the manner in which, in its various modifications, it has been 
bound up with all the fortunes of the Church of God. Before 
long it is to be hoped that such intense silliness will be impossible 
as that which led a prominent religious journal, in giving an ac- 
count of an episcopal election in the Protestant Church of Ive- 
land, to put “ bishop,” every time that it had occasion to use the 
term, in quotation marks, as if by way of pious protest against a 
use of it which has subsisted for eighteen centuries, and which dif- 
ferentiated itself from a wider criginal use by insensible degrees 
in a perfectly legitimate historical development. It is to be hoped 
that the unlucky fracture which befell the American Episcopal 
Church by reason that one of her bishops participated in a joint 
Eucharistic service of many denominations has not frightened 
every bishop of this church for good and all out of doing the 
like. There is not likely a second time to be found prowling out- 
side an episcopal nonentity, who, having, as Dr. Livingstone said, 
“looked at his African diocese through a telescope,” and run 
away from it, shall come hither to obtrude his advice upon a 
foreign church, and provoke good men into a superfluous schism. 
But if such an occasion of manifesting brotherhood recurs, it is 
no less to be hoped, that the bishop will be asked to preside. 
There is no reason why any body of Christian ministers should 
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affect to slight the whole history of the Church, and to confuse a 
distinction which three fourths of the Church still maintain. 

I may be remindéd that I have been all the while tranquilly 
proceeding on the assumption that there are no Protestant Chris- 
tians except those of English speech, or that, at all events, if 
there are, they will have no choice but to consent to any terms on 
which it may please their Anglo-Saxon brethren to agree. Per- 
haps such an assumption might suit the mind of that great Pres- 
byterian divine who, it seems, brings back the report that Germany 
appears to him to have less religion than any other country that 
he is acquainted with. They think just the same in the Vatican, 
and, as Hermann Grimm remarks, look upon the German members 
of their own church as merely heretics of a somewhat less aggra- 
vated description. Two centuries back other Scottish Presby- 
terians declared: “ We cannot swear allegiance to the Prince of 
Orange, for His Highness is clearly a malignant, inasmuch as he 
consorts with Lutherans, and a Lutheran is as much a child of the 
devil as a Jesuit.” “ Nevertheless, the foundation of God stand- 
eth sure, having this seal: The Lord knoweth them that are his.” 
Religious observance is certainly not a strong point with the 
countrymen of Luther, and doubtless they often suffer spiritual 
detriment thereby. And it is to be feared that if one of their 
sheep should fall into a pit on the Sabbath day, they would side 
with the Redeemer in holding it lawful to lift it out, rather than 
with that North Irish presbytery which condemned an offender in 
this kind to an ecclesiastical penance. And doubtless there are 
many other signs that godliness is at a low ebb among German 
Christians, the chief being, that they believe so confidently that 
Christ is the Truth, and that therefore the freest range in the 
fields of truth will never endanger his central place in human 
history. Yet even taking into account this last dangerous de- 
merit, we must still insist that God has done, is doing, and doubt- 
less will continue to do, great things for Christian mankind 
through Germany, and that these excellent and orthodox men 
who are so troubled about her spiritual estate are preparing for 
themselves as great a surprise, when God shall disclose the multi- 
tudes of his elect, as once overtook Elijah in Horeb. 

Certain it is, that this present powerful impulse towards Chris- 
tian union has come, through Anglicanism, from the Lutheran 
Church. The original moving spring, as Dr. Newton, of Pittsfield, 
through whom its force was propagated, has emphatically declared, 
was William Augustus Muhlenberg, whose great-grandfather, Mel- 
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chior Muhlenberg, was the patriarch of American Lutheranism, 
and who himself always remained, in character and affection, a 
Lutheran, acting through the kindred forms of that church which 
the Germans call ecclesia lutherizans. Any one who wished to 
ascertain which was fundamental in his feelings, Lutheranism or 
Anglicanism, had but to speak with a slight disparagement of the 
two. He would never be likely to repeat the experiment with 
respect to Lutheranism. Thus this impulse of reunion, taken up 
by Canterbury, has come, through New York and New England, 
in right apostolic succession from Wittenberg. If it gains in the 
Anglo-Saxon world a force that shall carry it over the German 
and the Scandinavian seas, it will be but coming back to its own. 

Lutheranism, indeed, has a union of churchliness, evangelical 
freedom, personal devotion, and intellectual independence, which 
can hardly be said to have been realized in as intimate an inter- 
fusion in any Anglo-Saxon church, though undoubtedly the Church 
of England comes nearest. On the other hand, Lutheranism has 
never pretended to any great felicity in constructiveness of polity. 
It costs it no mortification of self-love to admit that in this more 
external range the English race, ecclesiastically and civilly, has 
the preéminence. Nor has Lutheranism, or indeed either school 
of German Protestantism, ever quarreled with Episcopacy, which, 
indeed, the Scandinavian Lutherans have retained, — Denmark 
and Norway in a broken, and Sweden, it appears, in an unbroken, 
succession. Nor has Germany, the mother of nations, the fountain 
of modern knowledge, the hearth of the rekindled gospel, any 
oceasion of humiliation in the acknowledgment that to her daugh- 
ter, England, has been providentially assigned a central position 
among the tribes of mankind, and a mediating position in the 
Church of God. The ultramontane Le Maistre, it seems, be- 
lieved that the Church of England was the pivot on which Prot- 
estantism would swing back into obedience to Rome. Considering 
the growing religious importance of England, and the dwindling 
religious importance of Italy, even in eyes to which the Reforma- 
tion has little significance, it is equally open to us to believe that 
she is the pivot on which the better parts of continental Catholi- 
cism will swing back into fraternal association with the emanci- 
pated churches of the North, a great tide of blessing, spiritual 
and civil, doubtless redounding to either region thereby. 

Some gentlemen inclining to the negative side of thought ex- 
pressed, some years ago, considerable uneasiness at the prospect 
(not yet realized) of a reunion of simply the different branches 
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of American Presbyterianism. Unless they have made up their 
minds since then that Christianity, anyhow, is doomed (its familiar 
experience from of old), one would suppose that their dismay 
would be overwhelming in the view of such multiplied perspectives 
of general reunion. One or two of these gentlemen addressed 
a pathetic remonstrance to the Presbyterians, entreating them to 
have pity on our national liberties and hold themselves apart, lest 
their united weight should in some way or other overturn these. 
There seems, on the face of it, something so exquisitely imperti- 
nent in such an appeal, that, as it proceeded from gentlemen who 
were certainly quite incapable of an insolent intention, one is 
tempted to ask what could possibly have been their actual mean- 
ing. Positive Christian belief and negative Christian unbelief 
are, however, so mutually incomprehensible, that we may as well 
give up the hope of explaining this inexplicable expostulation. 
Undoubtedly, if we come together in such a way as to save the 
inordinate friction of present incoherencies and antagonisms in the 
Church, or even in the Protestant churches, the force of Christian 
convictions and principles will be immensely augmented in Chris-— 
tendom, and the designs of those who wish to substitute an order 
of Secularism for the order of Christ will become more difficult to 
realize. But this is a strange reason to assign to Christians why 
they should remain at variance ! 

The ultimate future assuredly does not belong to Antichrist. 
But it does not follow that the proximate future may not belong 
to him, first in the form of devastating anarchy, and then in the 
form of persecuting despotism. Can we expect fruits of any com- 
mon or easily mitigated malignity from those long ages through 
which the representatives of Christ have been so largely the rep- 
resentatives of tyranny, cruelty, and repression? The mighty 
catastrophe of the French Revolution may have been only the pre- 
lude to a mightier overthrow throughout Christendom, at least 
throughout European Christendom. President Garfield, speak- 
ing not as a theologian, but as an observing statesman, is said, in 
the last year of his life, to have expressed his belief that the order 
of Christian society in the Old World was about to be subverted. 
How can the terrible policy of the Orthodox Czar have any other 
fruits than apples of Sodom? And Russia now, herself infected 
from the pessimism of Germany, has a singular power of reflecting 
it, in waves of infernal lava, over the regions from which she re- 
ceived it. Even in England, the leadership of Liberalism seems 
about passing from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. John Morley, a gentle- 
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man who not only avows unbelief in God and immortality, but 
who sets before him an ideal to be realized in society from which 
these two elements shall be shut out. He, however, would not, 
we presume, consent to do more than to discourage religion, and 
to plunder the Church of England. But, as he is to Mr. Glad- 
stone, so his successor will probably be to him. We may look to 
find him in some more refined Bradlaugh of the next century, 
who will be ready to carry out the recommendation of the present 
Bradlaugh, to prohibit religion, and punish parents who shall 
teach it to their children. If, as many maintain, there may be in- 
fants just born who, in a life of great length, will come to see the 
gospel accepted throughout the planet, it is surely reasonable to 
expect that the kingdom of darkness, visible and invisible, will 
strain its utmost energies, before it yields final possession of the 
world to the Galilean. The Diocletian persecution was the most 
terrible of all, and it was that which indicated that the Church 
was about to take possession of the Empire. And, in our own 
time, it was the final dedication of our nation to human freedom 
that for four years caused the existence of our nation to tremble 
in the balance. The more ardent our hopes, the more certain 
ought we to be of the speedy advent of Antichrist to tear and 
rend the body of mankind, from which he is about to be driven 
out. And even Mr. Froude, I believe, much as he hates that 
ministry of the Church of England which he has forsaken, allows 
that bishops make valuable columns of strength in times of perse- 
eution. A definable ntmber of leaders, combining flexibility to 
present necessities with ancient historical claims, is, doubtless, in 
times of stress, whether they be absolutely times of persecution or 
not, a providential help that Christians ought not to despise. No 
ministration or channel of the Spirit of strength, old or new, fa- 
miliar or unwonted, which Christ may disclose, will be too much 
for that supreme necessity of the Church which the Lord appears 
to intimate when He declares that those gates of the underworld, 
which for a little while swallowed Him up, shall not prevail against 
her, leaving us free to believe that there may come a time when 
she too shall for a little while appear to have vanished out of all 
farther influence upon the life of mankind. 

Unquestionably we are not to ascribe an inordinate significance 
to a simply ecclesiastical reunion. Ceremony and formulas of 
doctrine adopted by vote will not have the relative part in the 
future that they have had in the past. Christ has entered more 
deeply into the life of mankind, and is not so easily compassed in 
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sentences. The ultimate issue of a faith in God of which Christ 
is the origin, the norm, and the mediator, must be found in an 
energetic reconstitution of the relations of mankind, according to 
that apostolic word which the President of Harvard has pro- 
pounded as the signature of the future society: “ Ye are mem- 
bers one of another.” If bishops are to go for much in such an 
order, they must be men who are ritually careful, who do not 
neglect the tithes of mint, anise, and cummin. Reanimated 
Christian faith will not express itself in bareness and poverty, 
but in variety and magnificence of rite. But assuredly the future 
leaders of the Church must be men in whose thought judgment, 
mercy, and faith shall have finally and forever assumed their place 
of unmistakable, unique supremacy. And we have a good omen 
that we may hope for a multiplication of bishops of this stamp in 
the future in such names of the present as Manning, Temple, 
Gibbons, Potter, Whipple, Lavigerie. 

We have to reason concerning the future in the forms of the 
present. The prophets themselves could do no otherwise. The 
infinite capabilities of Christ have but begun to be tested in rude, 
preliminary essays. 

“ For we are ancients of the earth, 
And in the morning of the times.” 
We do not know, and cannot worthily imagine, what form of the 
Universal Church, under the unexhausted energies of her Head, 
impends, a form that shall render her qnore worthy to be de- 
scribed as the City of God. And as we know not the form of 
the city, so we know not the manner of its Leaders. Yet we doubt 
not that into it will be emptied the whole fullness and signifi- 
cance of all true leaderships of the past, and that as all the 
citizens will be both kings and priests, so, in a more eminent 
sense, will be the guides. And a present readiness in all Chris- 
tians to recognize every great institute of Christian society for all 
the value of which it may still prove capable will be one of the 
best auguries that universal Christendom is ready to be led for- 
ward into a fuller achievement of the mind of Christ. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
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PRETERITION. 


THE Presbyterian Church is in the midst of a great struggle. 
Its General Assembly has submitted to its various Presbyteries 
the questions, Whether any changes are desired in its Confession 
of Faith, and if so, what changes? It is as when Congress sub- 
mits to the various State Legislatures the question of a change in 
the F.deral Constitution, but it is as much more momentous than 
this as the relations between God and man transcend in impor- 
tance those between man and man. It calls fora re-statement, not 
of a social compact between men, but of man’s belief about God. 
It has started what may yet become one of the greatest contro- 
versies even of an age that has waged, as perhaps no age before, 
the needless conflict between science and religion. It may be 
that this controversy is embittered by that view of the Confession 
of Faith, which would declare it binding upon men’s consciences, 
and one of the outcomes may be a change in this view. There is 
a world-wide difference, after formulating what is intended to be 
a compendious statement of Biblical doctrines, between presenting 
it for men’s approval, and prescribing it for their acceptance, and 
in this difference may yet be detected the theory, which funda- 
mentally divides Protestantism from Roman Catholicism. 

The doctrine is thus stated in the Confession : — 

** By the decree of God for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men . . . are foreordained to everlasting death.” (Ch. iii., § 3.) 

“These . . . men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are 
particularly and unchangeably designed ; and their number is so 
certain and definite, that it cannot be either increased or dimin- 
ished.” ($ 4.) “The rest of mankind God was pleased . . . for 
the glory of his sovereign power over his creatures, to pass by, 
and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the 
praise of his glorious justice.” (§ T.) 

This language is found in a chapter entitled “Of God’s Eter- 
nal Decrees.” To state it more concisely, it asserts that God has 
decreed some men to everlasting death; that certain men are 
born into this world, in regard to whom it has from the beginning 
been God’s will that they should, after a brief existence here, be 
consigned to an eternity of woe. If in any way they should 
escape this, God’s will would not have been done. 

If what has been said is not the true construction of the lan- 
guage used in the Confession ; if it does not mean to deny that 
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God offers salvation to every human being, that each one may 
have it if he will, and can only lose it by his own free choice and 
act, the opponents of revision have only to say so plainly. There 
will be nothing then left of the present discussion, but the ques- 
tion, whether it is not better to change language, which at least 
may be, and by many is, so understood. But the fact cannot be 
disguised, that the Confession is by many others believed to intend 
just the meaning above put upon it, and stiil is defended by them, 
as stating a true doctrine. The controversy which now absorbs the 
Presbyterian Church is over the question, “ Is it true, or not?” 

What is the full import of this doctrine? What does it in- 
volve to say that God has from all eternity willed that some 
of his creatures should be forever lost? The will of God includes 
the ideas both of intelligent design and of active causation. It 
is He alone, who can not only form a plan, but resistlessly bring 
to pass the thing planned. The doctrine of preterition, then, is 
this. A man is born into the world. That he cannot help. He 
inherits a sinful nature. That he cannot help. He therefore 
leads a sinful life. Some of his fellow-creatures, while also lead- 
ing such a life, are called by God to repent and believe, and obey 
the call. No-call is given to him. He does not repent and believe, 
and he cannot repent or believe, save as the devils are said to be- 
lieve and tremble. At the end of his allotted time he dies, and 
is condemned by God to an eternity of — shall we say punish- 
ment. For what? It cannot be a punishment, if we are to pre- 
serve the meaning of language. Punishment necessarily involves 
the idea of moral accountability. Moral accountability neces- 
sarily involves the idea of the power to choose between right and 
wrong, and a free choice of that which is wrong. All this is out 
of the question, when the object of thought is a being to whom 
Onanipotence has given a sinful nature, and denied the possibility 
of being saved from that nature, by any power from without or 
from within. 

The Confession says that God has willed and done all this — 
for his own glory. In other words, He not only does not regret 
it, nor is He merely content to have it so, but He actually glories 
in it. And He glories in it because it manifests to the universe 
his sovereign power over his creatures, that is, it shows that He 
can do just what He will with the creatures whom He has made. 
He also does it to the praise of his glorious justice. It matters 
not that the human mind cannot grasp the idea of there being any 
justice in the infliction of endless misery for the doing of what 
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could not have been left undone. This is the statement which 
the Confession still makes to the world, and which, it is insisted, 
is a correct statement. 

Within the limits of this article one can neither notice all the 
arguments in favor of the doctrine of preterition, nor fully an- 
swer even a few of them. It is said that the Presbyterian Church 
in abandoning this doctrine would be going over to Arminianism ; 
that it is no objection to unpopular doctrine in the Confession, if 
it is also in the Bible ; that there are hard things in Scripture, and 
therefore may be in the Confession. None of these arguments 
reach the point under discussion, which is, whether the Confession 
really finds this doctrine in the Bible. If we find some parts of 
the Bible which seem to teach it, while many more teach a doc- 
trine to our minds utterly inconsistent with it, we are bound to 
ask: ‘“* Which are we to believe is actually taught?” We are 
entitled to doubt the soundness of interpretation of the former 
passages. We may well say that we find in them statements 
whose exact meaning we do not clearly see. 

It is said that if we strike out this doct!he from the Confes- 
sion, we are in danger of being led to strike it out of the Bible. 
This is a clear petitio principii. It assumes that the doctrine is 
in the Bible, whereas the whole discussion is, whether it is, or 
not. 

It is said that instead of its being true that this doctrine is 
unpreachable, every sermon enforces it, and every prayer presup- 
poses it, in thanking God for choosing to visit us with his mercy. 
Such a sermon and such a prayer do not by any means neces- 
sarily imply, much less involve, the belief that there are others of 
our fellow-creatures to whom his mercy never has been, and never 
will be, extended, and who will be inevitably lost for lack of a 
chance to accept it. It is said that sections of the Confession are 
retained, which teach that if any are saved, it is only because God 
has both persuaded and enabled them to come to Him. 

The last two arguments may be answered together, and that, in 
part, by a plain re-statement of unquestioned Bible doctrine. 
Man is by nature sinful. He cannot of himself come to God. 
The salvation possible through the atoning work of Christ would, 
therefore, be of no avail to him, unless God drew him to Him- 
self, unless — if any one prefers to put it in this way — God both 
persuaded and enabled him to come. But while all this may, and 
must be, said, we are not, therefore, forced to add that there are 
those for whom He is not ready todo the same. Indeed, we seem 
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rather to be taught not only that He is ready to do this for all 
men, but that He does actually do that which only needs their co- 
operation to bring about a like result — their salvation. In other 
words, He is ready to do, and does, his part, but not theirs too. 
He offers them salvation, but does not compel them to accept it. 
He is ready to give, to help, but not to coerce. In short, He does 
not and will not destroy free agency. 

It is said that the advocates of revision hold that God has 
foreordained only good things, and it is seriously urged that if we 
assert that God’s love includes all men, that salvation is open to 
all, and yet that some are lost, we assert that which enables God’s 
enemies to boast that He has to that extent been defeated in his 
purposes of love and grace. To say this is to lose sight of what 
his purposes are. He has not willed that all men should be 
saved, whether they would or not. He has pitied them in their 
lost estate, and has so loved them as to give his only Son to 
redeem them from it, but He only purposes to save those who, by 
an act of their own free will, yield to the invitation which He 
gives, follow the go@l impulse which He sends, and lay hold of 
the helping, enabling hand which He holds out. He does not 
propose that men should enter heaven like helpless captives of a 
Roman consul, but that they should come as willing captives of 
his conquering grace. 

It is said that if we abandon this doctrine the result is Uni- 
versalism. Not unless Universalism has been greatly misunder- 
stood. It has been supposed to mean that in the end God will in 
some way or other actually save all men. Is there no difference 
between saying that and saying that He always did, and always 
will, offer salvation to every man, leave him free to accept or re- 
ject it, and punish him if he does reject it? 

It is said that we must recognize in the doctrine of preterition 
one of the inscrutable mysteries, before which man can only bow 
in reverence and faith. Here is another petitio principii. No 
doubt, if the doctrine is true, it is an awful mystery. But the 
very question, which we are now discussing, is whether it is true. 
If it is not, there is no mystery at all; there is only a mistake. 

And, lastly, it is said again and again, that if we accept the 
doctrine of God’s sovereign election, we are logically bound to the 
doctrine of preterition. 

There are two answers to this. First, it may not be the fact. 
It is certain that there are those who believe themselves to accept 
the former doctrine, and reject the latter, and yet do not admit 
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that there is anything illogical in so doing. Is it impossible that 
they are right and the others wrong? Logic belongs to the do- 
‘main of reason. Reason is a part of humanity, and as such 
shares in its fallibility. Therefore, those who think they see so 
clearly a necessary, logical connection between these two doctrines 
may after all err. 

The second answer is, that if in truth the idea of sovereign 
election, as at present understood, does logically lead to the doc- 
trine of preterition, it may be necessary to ask whether we under- 
stand yet just what God’s sovereign election really is. We are 
driven back once more of necessity to determine whether this 
doctrine of preterition is true. If not, no other doctrine can be 
correctly stated, which would compel us to accept it. 

There is no time to refer to all the practical results of this doc- 
trine. Let us take but one, and that the one which will present 
its consequences in the clearest light. The Confession tells how 
“elect infants, dying in infancy” are saved. (Ch. x., § 3.) An 
honest champion of the doctrine of preterition says that the 
qualifying word “ elect” is added, because that is as far as the 
Bible enables us to make a positive statement. He “hopes” 
that all infants who die are saved, but the Bible does not warrant 
any one in stating it as a fact. But even this guarded statement 
of the Confession certainly implies that there may be infants who 
are lost. What shall we then say, or think, when we turn once 
more to Chapter Third? If any one man enters the world, fore- 
ordained by God’s eternal, omnipotent decree to everlasting death, 
what matters it whether he die in infancy, or live to mature 
years? Can he escape or evade God’s will by anything that he 
can do, however long his life? If not, how does it, or why should 
it, affect our ideas of the case, that he may die in infancy, instead 
of living a few years more or less? If the sentence of everlast- 
ing death can be inflicted by a righteous Judge in one event, it 
can in the other. 

If we are free to inquire into the claims of this doctrine upon 
our belief, in what way shall the inquiry be made? 

Had God revealed it explicitly, and with certainty, there could 
be no discussion. But it seems to be conceded that He has not. 
It is laid down by its adherents as “deduced by good and neces- 
sary consequence.” That admission remits the discussion to the 
forum of reason. Faith cannot begin to receive a deduction, till 
reason has made it out. We may, then, say that the first step is 

a pure matter of reason. This is not irreverent; it is unavoid- 
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able. When good and able men differ, while all are seeking to 
know what the Bible teaches about God, and when, as must be 
admitted, it plainly does make statements which seem to be op- 
posed to this doctrine of preterition, we have a right to reason in 
the matter. And when we reason about Him, we have a right to 
do it as if He were in some sense like ourselves. It will be said 
that this is anthropomorphism. True it is. But the Bible is 
full of anthropomorphism. According to it, God is a being hav- 
ing many attributes, of which some are attributes that we see 
in our fellow-creatures, and are ourselves conscious of possessing. 
He loves and hates, and pities, and rejoices, and grieves. He is 
angry, and He is pleased. He is just, and merciful, strong, and 
yet kind. These are some of his attributes, which He is not 
ashamed to share with us. There are others, which He does not 
now share with us, but in regard to some even of these He tells 
us that in due time we may and shall attain unto them. He even 
spurs our halting steps by the injunction, “ Be ye perfect, as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect. While, then, even in regard to 
such attributes as are common to Him and us, there is all the 
difference between the infinite and the finite, yet there is alsoa 
likeness, which after all is all that enables us in any way to con- 
ceive of Him. So far, therefore, from its being wrong for us to 
reason about Him along these lines, it is a necessary condition of 
human thought, and if so, He must have intended us thus to think 
of Him. Nor can if be irreverent, when He himself tells us that 
we are made in his image. 

Can the doctrine of preterition stand when tested in this way? 
Not unless we are prepared to believe that God has revealed him- 
self to us in a light which does violence to our ideas of justice 
and love, and shocks our moral sense. 

A punishment must imply a fault, while we remain what God 
has made us. Sin, whether defined as the Westminster Divines 
defined it, or in any other way, requires as a sine qua non a free 
agent for the sinner. Justice cannot pronounce sentence upon a 
prisoner, whom the Judge himself by an omnipotent will fore- 
ordained to do the act declared to be the crime. An infinitely 
merciful and loving Father cannot shat out from his mercy, and 
exclude from his love, his own creature, who has helplessly done 
what He designed and willed. 

To assert the contrary of these things is to call upon the 
human mind to stultify itself as to its innate and, we believe, 
God-given ideas of justice, mercy, and love. It is no answer to 
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alk of mysteries and faith. There is still abundant room and 
need of faith, and there will, no doubt, be mysteries through all 
eternity, but they do not call upon us to stifle our ideas of right 
and wrong, when we think of God. Nor do we need to think of 
Him in this way, in order to think of Him as infinite. There are 
things beyond reason, and there are things contrary to reason. 
We may believe that “ His ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as our thoughts,” without believing that with Him jus- 
tice and love are capable of acts which are not merely inexplicable, 
but truly revolting, to all that is highest and best in us, and 
which He himself put in us. 

What shall be the conclusion of the whole matter? Shall it 
not be that this doctrine of preterition be stricken from the Con- 
fession of Faith, if on no other ground, then upon the ground 
that it has no place in a professed statement of what the church 
believes to be revealed of God? As has been well said, the fact 
ean never henceforth be concealed that many in the church do 
not believe this. The very most that can now truthfully be 
affirmed, is that it is a doctrine as to which the belief of the 
church is divided. If so, it does not belong in the church’s Con- 
fession of Faith. 

There need be no bitterness on either side. The acceptance of 
this doctrine did not prevent many a devoted minister from hold- 
ing up the Cross, and vreaching the infinite love of a merciful 
Father. Still less can anything severe be rightfully said against 
those who do not accept it. They may range themselves at the 
side of an apostle, who when he tried to express in briefest com- 
pass his ideas of the essence of the infinite God gave to the world 
the assurance, ‘God is Love.” Nay, more. They may close up 
their ranks behind the great Captain of their salvation, who said, 
“Come unto Me, all ye who labor and are heavy laden.” And 
they may look up to a God who, remembering that we are dust, 
is willing to confirm, even by an oath, a revelation of himself, on 
which the most timid faith may trustfully repose, and swearing by 
Himself, because He can swear by no greater, has said, “ As I 
live, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 


wicked turn from his way and live.” 
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WHAT IS REALITY? 


VIII. PANTHEISTIC THEISM. 


Tuus far we have considered the hypothesis that the human 
organism is a hierarchy of beings solely with reference to scien- 
tific requirements. We have tried to show that this is a view of 
things forced upon us by honest investigation. Now, I ask the 
reader to see in it a symbol that meets the requirements of a most 
important desideratum, both in philosophy and in theology. We 
have tried, in the earlier articles of this series, to show how 
utterly without foundation is the belief that philosophy can dis- 
pense with symbolism, and attain to a purely intellectual or 
abstract apprehension of God and of the universe. We have seen 
that one system after another has failed in the attempt to achieve 
this, because it has been striving for the impossible. 

The difference between the method common to these systems 
and the method which we advocate is most clearly brought out by 
Spinoza when he compares his own superior knowledge of God 
with that possessed by Moses and the prophets. They, he 
affirmed, had no true knowledge of the nature and attributes of 
God, because God was revealed to them simply through figures, 
and through the pictures of the imagination. These shadows of 
things, he maintained, serve a useful purpose for the instruction 
of undeveloped minds, because the pictures of a lively imagina- 
tion have a far greater effect upon such minds than purely reason- 
able considerations. But men of intellect are not shut up to this 
kind of knowledge. To them a higher, purer, more definite ap- 
prehension of God is possible. If they will use their God-given 
reason, they may rise above symbolism, and know the nature and 
the attributes of God as they really are. 

In his view the imagination is the antithesis of reason, — its 
counter-worker and frustrator. The more lively the imagination 
the more defective the reason. In short, imagination plays just 
the opposite part in his method that it does in the philosophy that 
commends itself to us. We hold that reason leans upon imagina- 
tion at every step, that all our organized, connected knowledge of 
things has been gained through its use; that it is the sole con- 
structive faculty ; and that without its activity, conscious or un- 
conscious, we could have nothing but isolated, unintelligible 
sensations. Reason can undo and criticise the work of the imagi- 
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nation. It can bring together and compare and measure its mul- 
titudinous constructions, it can select from them those which 
embody most fully and harmoniously the facts of experience, and 
it can make deductions. But it cannot turn its back on the god- 
like, creative faculty. It cannot by itself fathom any of the prob- 
lems of the world, let alone the most abstruse and difficult. 
Whenever it seems to do this, it is only sagely taking to pieces 
that which imagination has slowly elaborated from the elements of 
experience. 

The only true philosophy, therefore, we argued, is that which 
takes its stand on some concrete reality. We sought for the 
highest product of the disciplined imagination, — that is, the 
largest, most comprehensive reality of experimental synthesis. 
This we found in the human ego, not the abstract ego of the ideal- 
istic philosophy, but the actual, complex ego of experience; the 
ego, plus all the relations that it sustains to other forms of 
being. 

It is legitimate, and in perfect accord with the methods of sci- 
ence, we further argued, to use this reality, —this most compre- 
hensive unit of experience, analogically, for the interpretation of 
the universe. We therefore hypothetically assumed that the uni- 
verse and its essential principle, or centre, sustain something the 
same relations to each other that the microcosm, the little world 
of the ego, and its essential principle sustain to each other. 

We had to recognize this method as one that had long been in 
use ; and we at once encountered two well-worn and approved 
forms of its application, which at first sight seemed fully to pre- 
occupy the field. But, we argued, the existence of these applica- 
tions of our analogy have not exhausted its capabilities. Nor is 
it necessary, if we introduce others, to exclude these from our 
philosophy. They are useful, just as the symbols of science are 
useful, for the exploration of certain realms of thought, and they 
are necessary as the exponents of certain relations ; but they are 
not sufficient of themselves to meet the requirement of modern 
thought, either in philosophy or in religion. Having brought the 
reader to this point it remains for us to show, first, as briefly as 
possible, in what respects the familiar forms of symbolism are 
deficient as regards philosophy and religion, and then how these 
deficiences are met by the view elaborated in the last two arti- 
cles. 

Let us observe, to begin with, that the two most widely accepted 
forms of anthropomorphism, though they connote very different 
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relations, are alike in this, that they concern themselves solely 
with that which is external. Whether we occupy ourselves with 
purely personal relations, or with those that exist between a per- 
son and a machine, there are always two factors conceived of as 
quite outside and independent of each other. In the one case 
individuals confront each other ; and in the other it is the inani- 
mate machine that stands over against the inventor, constructor, 
and supervisor. In short, the familiar anthropomorphism, standing 
alone, is antagonistic to the thought of the world as a unity. But 
the goal of all philosophy is unity. The task that it assumes is the 
discovery of a principle, or a conception, that shall set the totality 
of things before the mind as an harmoniously related whole. 

Descartes dazzled the philosophic world when, from the stand- 
point of physics, he exclaimed: ‘ Give me extension and motion 
and I will construct the world.” Here was suggested a foundation 
and method for a philosophy like that of Spinoza. Descartes 
did not himself use it as the basis of a monistic view of the 
world, for the very good reason that he recognized a real con- 
structing ego outside of that which was to be constructed from 
extension and motion. Cogito ergo sum had settled that ques- 
tion for him, and his system remained a dualism. 

This dualism Spinoza undertook to reduce to unity. He essayed 
to get the ego inside the world, by mixing the mechanical and the 
spiritual conceptions up together. His system takes its depar- 
ture from a unity of nonentity,—a substance, which is one be- 
cause all differences have been thought out of it. From this 
fount of pure nothing he proceeds to deduce the universe with a 
most imposing array of method. By what exercise of reason the 
unity of nothingness has become transformed into the fullness of 
all things does not appear. It is simply assumed that the former 
is the same as the latter. But if we ignore this difficulty, the 
world that Spinoza brings out of his transformed nothingness, is 
a bizarre, unreal sort of world. 

It manifests itself in two great streams or categories, — thought 
and extension. These are the two sides, or aspects, of the one 
substance or God. But in neither of these categories, or attributes 
of God, do we find the real things of our experience. Mind and 
matter are each distorted and made to appear what they are not, 
in the interests of unity. From the divine power of thought pro- 
ceed the definite modes of thought, or ideas; and from extension 
the modes of extension, or things. Spinoza represents these as two 
coordinate series. There is no relation between them of superior- 
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ity and subordination, determining and being determined. That 
which reveals itself to us as thought, or mind, is no more the 
cause of the universe than that which reveals itself to us as ex- 
tension. In such an adjustment it is necessarily the higher con- 
cept that suffers most. Purpose, foresight, will, vanish from the 
world of realities. When, therefore, we come to the summing up 
of this most brilliant attempt to present the cosmos as a unity, I 
think we must say that its leading principle is mechanical neces- 
sity, and that the non-reality of the ego is its most important 
deduction. But even so, with mind assimilated to mechanism 
and with the multiplicity of the world reduced to an illusion, 
there is no wnity, save that unity of nonentity with which we 
set out. 

The philosophy of modern realism has many points of resem- 
blance to that of Spinoza. In the place of his indeterminate 
substance it postulates an unknown and unknowable reality that 
underlies phenomena. The two modes of its manifestation are, 
as in his philosophy, assumed to stand on an equal footing. The 
mental element, or aspect of things, gives no more clue to the idea 
of cause than the mechanical. And, also, as in that philosophy, 
the mechanical idea of unintelligent determinism dominates the 
system as a whole. But, so far as popular thinking is concerned, 
modern Realism has one great advantage ; namely, the discovery 
and general recognition by science of certain great universal 
principles, or laws, that seem, independently of symbolism, to 
demonstrate the unity of the world. That this is a mere seeming 
becomes evident as soon as we subject the idea of a law-established 
unity to criticism. 

The unity that seems to be involved in the existence of univer- 
sal principles rests, in fact, upon an exceedingly crude symbolism. 
A symbolism that represents the orderly classifications of phe- 
nomena, which the human mind has made for itself, as real en- 
tities, standing by themselves outside of and above phenomena. 
In short, it is a symbolism derived from abstractions. For until 
we assume a being of whose nature these laws are the expression, 
they are nothing more than the subjective formulas into which the 
mind of man necessarily casts its perceptions. 

Lotze has given the following weighty expression to this 
thought. “There is nothing,” he says, “ besides being and its 
inherent states ; and a universal order, before that of which it is 
the order has come into existence, cannot spring up between 
beings as a self-existent back-ground holding them together. .. . 
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We are apt to be led astray in these speculations, by a widely 
diffused usage of thought and speech that exercises no prejudicial 
effect on our judgments of the incidents of daily life in refer- 
ence to which it has arisen. We speak of ties uniting things, of 
relations into which they enter, of an order which embraces them, 
finally, of laws under whose sway they respectively stand; and 
we hardly notice the contradiction contained in these notions of 
relations lying ready before the things came to enter into them, 
of an order waiting to receive the things ordered, finally, of ties 
stretched like solid threads — of a material we could not de- 
scribe — across the abyss that divides one being from another. 
We do not consider that all relations and connections exist only 
in the unity of observing consciousness, which, passing from one 
element to another, knits all together by its comprehensive activ- 
ity, and that in like manner all efficacious order, all laws, that we 
are fain to consider as existing between things independently of 
our knowledge can exist only in the unity of the One that binds 
them all together. Not the empty shadow of an order of nature, 
but only the full reality of an infinite living being of whom all 
finite things are inwardly cherished parts, has power so to knit to- 
gether the multiplicity of the universe that reciprocal actions shall 
make their way across the:chasm that would eternally divide the 
several distinct elements from each other.” ! 

It will probably strike the reader that this extract suggests 
pantheism. Unquestionably it does, if it stands alone as an ab- 
stract statement. And it is just at this point that the usefulness 
and truth of our analogy is most apparent. Pantheism is the 
unavoidable goal of all constructive ontological thinking. The 
philosopher is drawn into it as floating material is drawn into the 
vortex of a whirlpool. Yet, as is so often the case with processes 
of abstract thought, the thinker awakes from his dream to find 
himself hopelessly at odds with the real world. He is involved in 
a conclusion that his experience pronounces to be a lie. If the 
Supreme being embraces all things, does it not follow that the 
individual is nothing? Is not his thought of himself as an inde- 
pendent centre of intelligence, deliberation, and will, a pure 
illusion? Can he, as part of the supreme being, guide his own 
action, or be responsible for it ? 

Abstractly considered he assuredly cannot. But if, leaving his 
abstractions, the thinker adopts, as his guide to reality, the analogy 
with which we assail the problem, his pantheism is at once robbed 
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of its bane. In the mystery of the human person he encounters, 
as a reality, a combination that abstract thought pronounced to be 
unthinkable. He finds an innumerable multitude of diverse beings 
so united in their intricately woven relations as to form one. Each 
of the subordinate beings is a part of the life of that one that 
unites them all. But each pursues also its own life with a large 
measure of independent action. 

A philosophy that grounds itself upon this reality of experience 
is not simply not in conflict with our theology, it is most helpful 
to it. It supplies it with a symbolism of which it stands very 
much in need. Why is it, let us ask ourselves, that one side of 
our thought of God appeals to us as the practical, and the other 
as the mystical, somewhat unreal side? The belief that God 
works in and through man is a vital and fundamental part of our 
theology. All our knowledge of God that comes to us through 
the prophets, all that comes through the Incarnation, all that 
comes through conscience grounds its claim upon the truth of this 
view. The doctrine of the spirit that works with our spirits, that 
inspires, guides, and regenerates men, owns the same origin. It is 
a part of our religion upon which we wish to take a very strong 
hold, which ought to be exceedingly real to us. 

But does it not stand in the thought of most of us as a cloudy, 
unsubstantial, theoretical kind of belief? Is it not a view of 
things that impresses us deeply in the hours of meditation, but 
which slips away when we come back to the things of earth? 
Are we not dogged by a sense of inconsistency and paradox in 
view of all our anxious forecastings of the future, our carefully 
laid plans, and the cautious exploration of our own way through 
the world? And do not these strivings sometimes present them- 
selves to us as a practical surrender of our higher beliefs? an 
acted expression of distrust in the Power that is able and willing 
to do for us more than we can ask or even think ? 

The antidote usually prescribed for such a state of mind is 
increase of faith, or greater spirituality in our conceptions ; and 
with such prescriptions I have no fault to find. But it is one 
thing to point out the goal to be attained and another thing to 
show how to attain it. In so far as the difficulty under consider- 
ation has originated in a defective conception of the relations 
existing between God and man, I think we should try to over- 
come it with a truer conception. All we have to offer is a homely 
matter-of-fact analogy. But let us not despise the instrument, if 
it helps us. The doctrine of the Spirit, if I am not mistaken, is 
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vague, because it has always appealed to us as an abstract, unde- 
fined, unrestricted principle. The divine efficiency in its rela- 
tions to human efficiency has nowhere been presented to us in the 
terms of a real symbol. 

The Apostle Paul, it is true, made use of a symbolism very 
closely resembling ours to illustrate the unity and interdependence 
of the church and its members. So, also, Christ made use of the 
figure of the vine and its branches, But the real individuality 
and semi-independence of the subordinate units of an organism 
has only recently been made known to us; and it is only by em- 
phasizing this that the full value of the analogy becomes appar- 
ent, — that the interaction and mutual limitation of divine and 
human efficiency finds such a clear and concrete expression as to 
make it impossible for the one to overshadow the other in our 
thought. 

Emphasize as we will the doctrine of the immanency of God, 
there is no tendency to the obscuration of man’s personality. For 
our symbol so regulates and restricts the two truths as to make 
them not antithetical but complementary. That form of enthusi- 
asm which enjoins passivity on the part of man, in order that the 
Spirit may have free course within him, finds no encouragement. 
It is the activity of the subordinate beings that furnishes the 
opportunity for the Supreme to work. It is when they are the 
most earnestly engaged, each one according to his special endow- 
ment, in working out their own salvation, that the higher power 
energizes most effectively within them. Neither, on the other 
hand, is it possible for us to lose sight of or underestimate the 
agency of the Spirit in our lives. For this, through the medium 
of our symbol, is represented by the over-ruling, determining, 
constantly modifying action of the ego. 

But, it will be asked, is not the use of this analogy, so useful 
in some respects, embarrassing in others. Does it not tend to 
the conclusion that the Supreme Being and his subjects are utterly 
unconscious of each other? I think not. 

In the first place it is not true that the human ego is wholly 
unconscious of its subordinate beings. It has knowledge of them, 
both directly and indirectly. It knows them externally, as if they 
were beings quite foreign to itself; it knows them internally, 
through direct communication, as part of its own being. And, 
in this twofoldness of its knowledge, we have to recognize a most 
serviceable phase of our analogy. All through the Christian 
ages the thought of God as immanent has lived alongside the 
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thought of a God who is transcendent. Both those aspects of 
being are necessary to a comprehensive theism. But their de- 
velopment in history has been characterized by a vast amount 
of antagonism. The advocate of the immanency of the Deity 
has felt it necessary to emphasize the deficiencies of the tran- 
scendent view, and the upholder of transcendency has pronounced 
the doctrine of an immanent God to be no better than pantheism. 
But in our symbol we find immanency and transcendency united 
in a living and abiding reality. 

As immanent, it is true, the ego is not conscious of the sepa- 
rate individuality of nerve-cells. It cannot discriminate between 
them so as to judge of their faithfulness or their unfaithfulness, 
or so as to feel approval or disapproval of the way in which they 
use or abuse their opportunities. It knows them directly only in 
organized groups. It deals with them as Jehovah is represented 
to have dealt, in primitive times, with Israel. As transcendent, 
it knows them ar:d ministers to them, for the most part, in the 
same way. Yet it has acquired, in these later days, some ac- 
quaintance with the being and characteristics of individual cells. 
It is able to distinguish diseased cells from normal ones; it knows 
how to promote the growth of the one class and how to discour- 
age the other. All this, to be sure, falls very far short of the 
knowledge that we believe the Supreme Being to possess of our 
souls. But there are two considerations that should prevent this 
deficiency from being an obstacle to the use of our analogy. 

In the first place the knowledge of the human ego, both as 
transcendent and as immanent, is progressive. The history of 
medical science is the record of this progress. And, in the 
second place, our consciousness, though it may afford us a concep- 
tion of the divine consciousness, cannot be regarded as a measure 
of it. Ido not mean to intimate that our knowledge of nerve- 
cells, because progressive, is ever likely to approach in complete- 
ness the knowledge that we conceive the Supreme Being to have 
of us. But the fact that it is not a fixed quantity, that it isa 
thing of degrees, limited only because we are limited, should pre- 
dispose us to postulate a far more perfect knowledge as the at- 
tribute of a far higher being. As we look the other way, that is, 
towards the animals below us in the biological scale, we can see 
clearly that, beginning with the lowest organisms, there is a 
gradual increase of this element of consciousness as we ascend 
the scale. When, therefore, we reason from man to a being 
higher than man we must keep on enlarging our thought of the 
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extent and acuteness of this quality; and if it is the Supreme 
Intelligence of which we are trying to form a conception, we are 
justified in giving the utmost freedom to the imagination. Nay, 
we are obliged to say to ourselves, —the knowledge and the in- 
tuitions of such a being must, both in quality and extent, far 
exceed anything that we can imagine. They are properly repre- 
sented to our minds only by the word infinite. 

But now how does the case stand with reference to the knowl- 
edge which we believe ourselves to possess of God ? 

Unquestionably, if we were confined to the symbolism of this 
particular analogy for our conception of being we should be 
poorly off. Our knowledge of cellular individuals gives us no 
intimation that they are conscious of the ego that dominates the 
organism to which they belong. We have, it is true, referred to 
these subordinate beings as if we had some knowledge of their 
psychical states; and it was perfectly legitimate for us so to do, 
hypothetically. But we have to recognize clearly that we drew 
nothing from them except what we first put into them. We in- 
vested them with characteristics known to us through other rela- 
tions, — the relations that separate and semi-independent persons 
sustain to each other in the social organism. 

It is clear, therefore, that it is only by combining the knowl- 
edge which comes to us from two quite distinct sources that we 
can reach a satisfactory thought of our relations to the Supreme 
Being and of his relations to us. We have, on the one hand, a 
store of experimental knowledge gathered in our capacity as the 
supreme units of a physical organism, and another store of expe- 
rience, of a different kind, gathered in our capacity as the ulti- 
mate units of the social organism ; and each one of these is fitted 
to throw light on the other. , 

We have, then, to face about, as it were, that we may supple- 
ment the study of man as related to a vast aggregate of beings, 
of which he is the organic head, with our experience of his rela- 
tions to that other aggregate of beings that constitutes the nation. 
When we do this we find ourselves confronted by a similar scene, 
upon which we are looking from a reversed point of view. In 
the first case we were on the mountain looking down its slope to 
the ever-widening plain, seeing, or thinking we saw, the dim un- 
certain forms of diverse beings working together for their own 
interests, but having the centre and reason of their existence in 
the self-conscious unquestionably real observer. In the latter 
case our mountain-top has become a wide-spreading table-land, on 
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which the observer finds himself one of a multitude of similar 
beings whose reality is no more a matter of doubt to him than his 
own. The relations which the individuals of this multitude sus- 
tain to each other are matters of personal experience. They are 
known as exceedingly varied and complex, yet so connected and 
interdependent as to suggest a unity. And when, in the effort to 
grasp this thought of unity-in-complexity, he casts about him for 
a symbol that shall embody it, nothing offers itself save that very 
aspect of things upon which he has just turned his back. 

This multitude of apparently independent units closely resem- 
bles an organism. But the analogy is imperfect ; for, in the latter 
cease, there is wanting that well-defined central consciousness that 
was the most certainly real part of the organism of his experi- 
ence. As in the former case, this symbolism is luminous on one 
side and dark on the other. But that which was in light before 
is the one that is in shadow now. The dim uncertain part of the 
conception is the central, dominating entity. This no man has 
seen nor can see. It is a reality that lives in men’s thoughts, con- 
trols their actions, inspires them for noble and self-sacrificing 
deeds. But when we try to fix its position it disappears; or 
leaves as its representative only a specialized individual like the 
king, the prime minister, or the president. This, however, does 
not prevent us from cherishing the conception and living in the 
light of it. 

When the political philospher tells us that the nation is a living 
organism, that it is a “conscious organism,” that it is a “ moral 
organism,” and a “moral personality,” !it may seem to us that 
words are used in a highly figurative sense. But, none the less, 
are we convinced by sober reflection that this thought, and this 
alone, makes coherent a class of phenomena that more than any 
other renders the study of human history inspiring. So, too, on 
the other hand, when the ethical philosopher tells us that the indi- 
vidual man, isolated from the race, is a mere abstraction, that he 
is but a fragment of social tissue, we are certain that this ex- 
presses man in view of only one set of his manifold relations, but 
we cannot question the truth of the language so far as these par- 
ticular relations are concerned. As a social moral being he is 
one of many, a fractional part of a great whole. 

Thus we see that, in all our practical conceptions, man occupies 
a pivotal centre. He is himself the reality from which all his 
knowledge takes its start. But he cannot look in all directions 
1 The Nation, by Elisha Mulford. 
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at once. Turning his face this way, he knows what it is to be 
the intelligent and supreme head of a great and diverse multitude 
of organically connected living agents. Turning in the reverse 
direction, he knows what it is to be one of the multitude, and 
how it is possible for individuals to be fractional parts of a great 
unity without losing their individuality. The most evident deduc- 
tion from this is that the one set of relations may be employed to 
elucidate the possible relations of the Supreme Being to his crea- 
tures, and that the other may be expected to throw light upon 
their relations to him. But, if I am not mistaken, much more 
than this is contained in these two departments of experience. 
They touch each other at too many points to admit of such a hard 
line of separation. There is a continuity in them; and each throws 
light on the dark spaces of the other. It is, in fact, by an uncon- 
scious reciprocity of this kind that we have attained to even the 
most vague conceptions in either department. The social organ- 
ism has been the analogical expression of the physical, and the 
physical of the social. 

Let us pass in review some of the relations existing between 
the human ego and its subordinate beings, and see whether, as 
interpreted by this allied symbolism, they are capable of throwing 
light upon our relations to God. 

We may take it for granted that the primary interest of a 
nerve-cell centres in itself; that self-preservation and the gratifi- 
cation of natural wants command the lion’s share of its attention. 
Its distinct consciousness of other beings, we will say, extends 
only to those of its own kind, or of nearly related kinds. Its 
interests are cell-interests, or at most we can hardly suppose them 
to rise higher than ganglionic interests. At the same time, know- 
ing what we do of the efficiency of the central ego, we can hardly 
doubt that its determinations are represented in some way, how- 
ever vaguely, in the consciousness of cells directly affected by 
them. When the attention of the ego concentrates itself upon a 
particular interest, the vitality and strength of the organism is 
directed to a special part of the brain, or nervous system; and 
in that part there is superabundant life, activity, and growth. 
Somehow, we know not how, when this concentrated attention is 
accompanied by constructive effort on the part of the ego, its 
activity results in a more or less elaborate organization of nerve- 
cells corresponding to the form of thought in the ego. 

In what guise this organizing activity appears to the agents of 
it we shall never know. But we may reasonably conjecture that, 
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had they the power of reflection, it would seem to them much as 
it now seems to us when our plans and strivings appear to be trib- 
utary to larger and nobler ends than those which we have set be- 
fore us. We may believe that they would have a vague but pro- 
found conviction of a destiny more important than that of the 
individual ; and that in the moments of their highest activity they 
might conceive themselves to be inspired. 

We might further illustrate this thought by referring to the 
well-known power of the eyo over the organism for the preserva- 
tion of health, and for the overcoming of disease. When all 
goes well we say that the organs of the body are doing their work 
normally and thoroughly; and we little think how much of this 
desirable state of things is to be credited to the confident, cheer- 
ful attitude of the central consciousness. When disease comes, 
each organ and cell has its own way of contending against it; 
and if when hard pressed in the conflict there comes a great 
inflow of strength, it is perhaps that the ego has heard good news, 
has found a new interest in life, or has thrown the whole force of 
a hitherto unused will-power into the battle. 

In all these cases we have illustrated to us the greatest mystery 
of being, — the mystery of life within life, of mind codperating 
with mind, not externally, but internally and immediately. We 
do not understand any better than before how such interaction is 
accomplished, nor how it is possible that man, while leading a 
life of his own, should at the same time be the unconscious agent 
of a higher Being of whom he is a part. But it brings the fact, 
the reality of a similar relationship, on a different scale, within 
the range of our ordinary experience. In one sense it remains a 
mystery ; but, in the same sense, all the processes of nature are 
mysterious. It no longer has that most trying kind of mystery 
that inclines to doubt, — the kind that must always cling to a fact 
that stands alone, that can in the wide universe find no other fact 
to which it can be likened. 

There is another class of relations, not so direct, but very inti- 
mate, that is capable of being turned to account in our theology. 
The ego is a providence, both general and special, to its little world 
of subjects. It might seem, indeed, almost as true to say that they 
are a providence to it. For it owes its existence and development 
to their increase and organization ; and its present state of existence 
would cease except for their constant activity in the performance 
of functions that they only know how to perform. But from the 
time that the ego begins to be conscious of itself, as an individual 
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with wants to be satisfied and interests to protect, there begins 
also an activity of the one for the welfare of the many. The first 
ery of the infant for attention is a demand of the one in response 
to the inwardly manifested clamors of the multitude that have 
suddenly become dependent upon it. And, from this time on, the 
destiny of the diverse beings that make up the cosmos of the 
human organism beeomes more and more dependent upon the in- 
telligence, the energy, and the morality of the ego. 

When the ego suffers hunger or thirst, what is it but that its 
myriad subjects are urging it with inarticulate prayers to consider 
and minister to their wants? Unless the ego bestirs itself they must 
starve. They, indeed, are able and willing to work for their liv- 
ing; but only when they are directed and led by the ego can they 
work to any purpose. J¢ must be the divinity that shapes their 
ends, that combines and directs their skill and their energies in 
such a way that they shall accomplish the thing that is required. 
And when the constantly recurring wants of the multitude are 
regularly met by a bountiful supply of meat and drink it must 
seem to their consciousnesses something as the early and the latter 
rain and the timely sunshine seem to ours. 

Again, in view of hostile influences the lives and the welfare of 
this great throng of beings are largely conditioned upon the wis- 
dom of their sovereign ego. They depend implicitly upon its 
sagacity, its vigilance, its courage, and its prudence to carry them 
safely through the innumerable dangers that beset their existence, 
—dangers which they can neither foresee nor guard against. 
They assist according to their several endowments. One great 
division is organized as a corps of observation, another has been 
detailed and specially trained to gather information by the use of 
articulate speech, and this other constitutes the auditory system ; 
but their activities are of no avail unless the ego, or one of its 
trained representatives in a subordinate nerve centre, elaborates 
the information received, and gives effect to it through other sets 
of carefully educated, executive workers. 

The higher we rise in the scale of being the more prominently 
does the non-mechanical aspect of this relationship appear, the 
more clearly is the function of the ego seen to be that of a far- 
seeing and overruling wisdom. In the lower organisms the quick- 
ness and the uniformity of the responses to external influences 
may suggest mechanism; but the more the ego becomes devel- 
oped the more critically does it consider the reports and petitions 
that are sent up by its subjects, and the more competent does it 
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become to correct, to refuse, to modify, to reconstruct, and even 
to revolutionize. It becomes too wise to satisfy every appetite 
that importunes according to the measure of its demands. The 
word discipline calls up to the memory of every moral man num- 
berless occasions on which he has played the part of an inflexible 
ruler and governor. He has found himself hardly beset by the 
opposing claims of diverse interests in his little world; and he 
has found his wisdom sorely puzzled to adjust these, to give a 
reasonable satisfaction in many directions so that there shall be 
no cause for desolating rebellions among his subjects. 

All this is familiar enough to our experience and to our reflec- 
tion. We have, perhaps, dwelt too long upon it already. But 
before passing on to other thoughts I would call attention to the 
use that may be made of our analogy in illustrating another side 
of the matter; that is, the worth of the subordinate individual. 

Cells, it is true, are continually perishing, and their places are 
taken by others. They succeed each other as the generations of 
men succeed each other in the social organism. But, while it 
lives, every living cell has functions to perform, the significance of 
which cannot be isolated from the significance of the whole. The 
faithful performance of its part contributes something to the vital- 
ity of the other members of the organism, and, at the same time, 
to the happiness and efficiency of the ego. In this dual relation- 
ship we have a unique symbol for illustrating the significance of 
the dual statement of the moral law. The organic unity of the 
symbol brings very clearly before us the unity that underlies the 
two statements: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” Duty to one’s neighbor is not 
something separate from and superadded to duty to one’s God. It 
is, in the organic unity of the world, only a different aspect of the 
same duty. Devotion to the Supreme Being can realize itself in 
only one way, — faithfulness to organic relations. The immediate 
concern of each individual element, or being, is the discharge of 
its special functions as related to other subordinate beings. But 
this is made sublime and inspiring for man by the knowledge of 
his connection with the Supreme Ego. 

But it may still seem to the reader that there is something 
forced and artificial in striving to combine, in our thought of the 
Supreme Being and his human subjects, ideas acquired in depart- 
ments of experience so separate as those of the physical organism 
and the body politic. It may therefore be worth while to add to 
what has been said of the similarity and continuity of these de- 
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partments the consideration that they are in all respects homo- 
geneous. They differ not in kind but only in degree. Every 
important characteristic of the one is represented to some extent in 
the other. In the social organism, as well as in the physical, the 
relations which we study are relations between organized groups 
of nerve-cells. The characteristic that specially distinguishes the 
relations of the social organism is that of externality. When one 
individual has relations with another he seems to be dealing with 
that which is no part of himself, but a separate entity, — a separate 
focus of interests. A natural chasm has to be artificially bridged 
by some means of communication. Contrasted with this, action 
within the physical organism seems to be direct, instantaneous, 
and accomplished without the intervention of means. 

But if we penetrate beneath this outside appearance of things, 
we shall see that, in both cases, there is another phase of the 
reality than that which has preoccupied the imagination ; and that 
when this is taken into account, the two sets of relations declare 
themselves to be not essentially different, but different only in the 
degree of prominence developed in certain elements. A little 
reflection convinces us that our thought of ourselves as contained 
within the little world of a physical organism is a false suggestion 
of the imagination. Our existence extends as far as our commu. 
nications extend. The head of the body politic, the ideal king or 
statesman, whose sight extends to every quarter of an extended 
realm, and whose comprehensive intelligence understands all the 
varied interests that balance each other within it, is a vast being 
compared with the day-laborer who has no thought above the 
routine of his occupation, though he may, perchance, have a larger 
body and a heavier brain. 

The difference consists in this, that the statesman has brought 
into vital connection with his own brain the brains of a multitude 
of diverse individuals. If we allow our thought to be captured 
at this point by a contemplation of the means by which all this 
is brought about we shall assuredly rest in that which is sec- 
ondary and incidental, and lose sight of the essential fact. The 
man of high position in the state has, it is true, extended the field 
of his consciousness and power by means of such things as articu- 
late sounds, printed books, letters hurried by steam from one end 
of the realm to another, and by the use of electric wires stretched 
to every town and hamlet like the nerve fibres of the body. But 
we must look underneath all this machinery to find the essential 
condition of its effectiveness; namely, the fact that the brain 
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masses belonging to all the individuals of the nation are homo- 
geneous, and capable of being linked together so as to pour all 
their knowledge into the combining consciousness of any individual 
whose capacity is equal to its reception. 

From this point of view, therefore, the externality of the rela- 
tions between individuals has to give place to another phase of the 
truth, that is equally real, and more vital. On the other hand, 
when we examine the phenomena that characterize the inter- 
action of the elements within the physical organism the impres- 
sion of immediateness, and absence of means vanishes. There is 
no internal communication that does not require time for its trans- 
mission ; and all the intercourse that takes place between individ- 
ual elements within the organism is as dependent upon means as 
that which takes place outside of it. Much attention has been 
successfully given, of late years, to the accurate measurement of 
the intervals that elapse between the reception of stimuli by dif- 
ferent exterior organs and their perception at headquarters. In 
short, scientific research tends continually to the abolition of those 
special marks by which we have discriminated between the inter- 
course of beings within and without the organism. 

None the less, however, when we have ceased from our analysis, 
do the two relationships continue to represent different aspects of 
the connection of souls with each other. The one emphasizes the 
thought of separateness, — of units instrumentally connected. The 
other makes prominent the aspect of internal unity and apparent 
immediateness of communication Limited as we are, we shall 
do well to make ‘the most of our privilege of looking now upon 
one side and now upon the other of this dual reality. 

When we think of God as our sovereign and as the ruler and 
director of the universe, that department of our experience that 
emphasizes the separateness and externality of the relations of 
beings to each other will provide the terms for the framing of our 
conception. We may picture to ourselves this vast universe as a 
network of means for conveying the knowledge of itself to the 
being who dwells apart, separate in his individuality, yet so con- 
nected with each one of his creatures that nothing passes unnoticed 
or fails to share his attention. On the other hand, when we think 
of our relations to the great sum of things so connected in every 
part as to form an organic unity, and of the one life and order 
that flows through all things, we have to put the thought of sepa- 
rateness far into the background, and concentrate our attention 
upon the one organic Being. 
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Each of these views in its own place is best. No greater mis- 
take can be made than to array them against each other. God is 
immanent in the world, the very life and breath of all things. 
He is the great heart and brain of the universe. He is the ego, 
for whom and by whom all things exist. Every plant and flower 
and every animated form is an expression of some thought of his. 
Every event that takes place in the world is an incident in his 
life. But, on the other hand, God is also transcendent. He is 
the Supreme Being of a vast hierarchy of beings. He is distinct 
from all the others, and above them all. They are his ministers 
that do his pleasure. He is their sovereign, they are his subjects. 
He is their Father, they are his children. He is their Creator, they 
are his instruments. He directs and overrules their activities for 
the attainment of ends that dwell in his thought as ideals. 

Will any one still say that these two views are contradictory, 
that we have thrown reason to the winds in the attempt to com- 
bine opposites. We have no argument to prove that they are not 
contradictory. We only point to our symbol. These opposites, 
if opposites they are, are combined in experience. We have 
found a firm basis of analogy on which to rest our most com- 
prehensive theology. If I am entitled to think of myself as a 
real person, as a unity, and at the same time as a unity con- 
ditioned upon, and embracing within myself, a multitude of 
other living units, I am also entitled to think of the Supreme 
Being of the universe as, at the same time, immanent and tran- 
scendent. I am a pantheist without ceasing to be atheist. As 
a pantheist I cannot help being keenly alive to the deficiencies 
of transcendent theism. But as a theist 1 am equally clear as to 
the untruth of abstract pantheism. And if I confine myself to 
these negative aspects of the two views I become, by necessity, an 
agnostic. But reason does not indorse such a procedure in rela- 
tion to one class of my beliefs, unless I extend it to every class ; 
and I am not prepared to relinquish all my positive views of things. 
The common-sense ground of life, the basis of all successful action, 
commends itself to me as better than this universal nescience. I 
resolve, therefore, to put my trust in those positive convictions 
that experience furnishes, believing that they are aspects of the 
truth as related to me and to my present requirements. 


This brings us to the close of one long stage in our argument. 
We have developed the principles that are to be our guide in the 
determination of reality. And, in the application of these prin- 
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ciples, we have found good reason for believing, first, that mind 
is the essential reality of the world; and, second, that a Supreme 
Being sustains something the same relations to it that the human 
ego sustains to the little world of its manifold activities. That is, 
we have found ourselves justified in assuming this to be the true 
hypothesis, so far as our examination of phenomena has extended. 
It now remains to be seen whether this hypothesis is sustained 
when a wider application of it is made. 

Up to this point we have not interrogated our symbol as to its 
bearings upon the problem of creation. The idea of creation, un- 
questionably, owes its origin to a different symbolism. It has 
sprung from our notion of the relations which man sustains to 
objects external to himself which his intelligence has called into 
being. And, at first sight, the implications of our analogy as 
well as the history of the world seem to be the flat contradiction 
of the assumption that the Supreme Being is also the creator of the 
universe which he dominates. In the evolution of the individual 
the ego appears as the result, the latest product of the myriad 
subordinate beings that constitute its kingdom ; and in the world- 
process the appearance is the same. Intelligence and creative 
skill are seen to be not the preéxistent cause, but the goal at- 
tained. In the next article I shall try to show that this appear- 
ance is not destructive of our hypothesis. 


F’. H. Johnson. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL, 





THE 





LATEST THEOLOGICAL ALARM. 


A Book has appeared this year in England which has stirred up a 
commotion among conservatives, especially in the Established Church, 
almost unequaled since the disturbance caused by ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
which was published at Oxford thirty years ago. The new book also is 
from Oxford, and is likewise representative of a party, or rather a coterie, 
in the University. The offensive publication is entitled ‘ Lux Mundi,” 








and is a collection of theological essays written by a number of friends 
who were together at Oxford between the years 1875-1885, engaged in 
the work of instruction there. They were moved to attempt the task of 
putting the Catholic faith into its right relation to modern intellectual 
and moral problems. At various meetings a common body of thought 








and sentiment, and a common method of commending the faith to the 
acceptance of others, tended to form itself. As the essays were written 
they were read to the whole company for criticism and suggestion, and 








thus, although signed by individuals, are the expression of a common 
mind and a common hope. Such is the account given in the preface of 
the genesis of the book. The twelve writers belong to the High Church 
party, which, in theology, is the conservative body, and for this reason 
their departures from accepted beliefs have excited so great a disturb- 
ance. That Cheyne, Driver, and others, exhibit some divergence from 
the current orthodoxy, on certain points, is less significant, because they 
belong to the Broad Church party, whose theology has long been looked 
on with distrust. The subjects treated are Faith, the Christian doctrine 
of God, the Problem of Pain, the Preparation in History for Christ, the 
Incarnation in relation to Development, the Incarnation as the Basis of 
Dogma, the Atonement, the Holy Spirit and Inspiration, the Church, 
Sacraments, Christianity and Politics, and Christian Ethics. The preface 
is dated Michaelmas, 1889 (which, from trustworthy sources of informa- 
tion, we learn is September 29), and the book appeared in the holidays. 
Since then it has been the subject of discussion in the religious and 


’ 


secular press of England, the “‘ Guardian,” a High Church paper, de- 
voting several columns to it weekly. One Bishop made it the principal 
topic of his address at the annual meeting of his Convention, and an 
Archdeacon has entered a formal charge of heresy against the writers. 
The feeling is somewhat as it would be if from the Princeton or Chi- 
ago Theological Seminary there should come a book adopting the 
opinions of “ Progressive Orthodoxy.” 

One who should come to the book from the discussions of it would 
probably be surprised to find that, through essay after essay, it is thor- 
oughly orthodox in opinion and tone. If he should read it consecu- 
tively he would find it necessary to force his attention into wakefulness 
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as he plods along the almost interminable approaches through which some 
of the writers grope their way towards the heart of a subject. The 
reader might also be amused at the boldness assumed in advocating 
opinions which are no longer in controversy, as in respect to science and 
religion, the limitations on Christ’s humanity, the importance of the In- 
carnation as the basis of doctrine, and cast-off theories of Atonement. 
One can only smile as he reads serious assurances that it is safe and neces- 
sary to admit as true what is conceded by the great majority of edycated 
Christians. But we expect Englishmen to be cumbersome and ponder- 
ous in the movement of their thought, and a little tardy in recognizing 
the accepted changes of advancing opinion. 

The fact is, that no part of the book is objectionable to conservative 
theologians, but a few paragraphs in the essay on the Holy Spirit and 
Inspiration, written by Rev. Charles Gore, Principal of Pusey House, 
who is also editor of the volume. Some of his statements concerning 
the inspiration of certain portions of the Old Testament have raised this 
great uproar in the Church. ‘The discussion is, therefore, of interest 
chiefly as exhibiting the theory of inspiration which is still current 
among conservatives in England and elsewhere, and as indicating the 
considerable change which must occur before a more reasonable opinion, 
which agrees with the facts, is adopted. 

Mr. Gore maintains that a theory of inspiration may and should be 
held which leaves certain undecided questions entirely open, so that, 
whatever the facts may prove to be, inspiration will not be invalidated. 
He holds that the inspiration disclosed in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment consisted in discernment of truth concerning God in his Being, 
character, and government of the world; that in these respects those 
writings are distinguished from all others; and that this value will not be 
sacrificed by any conclusions of scholarship concerning matters now at 
issue : — 


“Thus there is built up for us in the literature of a nation, marked by an 
unparalleled unity of purpose and character, a spiritual fabric, which in its 
result we cannot but recognize as the action of the Divine Spirit. A knowl- 
edge of God and of the spiritual life gradually appears, not as the product of 
human ingenuity, but as the result of divine communication : and the outcome 
of this communication is to produce an organic whole which postulates a 
climax not yet reached, a redemption not yet given, a hope not yet satisfied. 
In this general sense at least no Christian ought to feel a difficulty in believing, 
and believing with joy, in the inspiration of the Old Testament.” 


As to the New Testament, it is maintained that the facts asserted by 
the Creed can be assented to quite independent of the inspiration of 
the evangelic records, and that as historically trustworthy they are suf- 
ficient for the moral disposition which predisposes to belief. In the 
course of the discussion, however, very much more is claimed for the 
New Testament. But all that is important for the inspiration of the 
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Old Testament is secure if certain questions which have recently been 
raised by Biblical criticism are left open to be decided by the facts. It 
is assumed that the record from the time of Abraham downward is in 
substance historical, but that there may still be room for an admixture 
of that which, though marked by spiritual purpose, is yet not strictly 
historical, as, for instance, the attribution to first founders of what is 
really the remoter result of their institutions, a feature which character- 
izes all early history. 


‘¢ Now historical criticism assures us that this process has been largely at 
work in the Pentateuch. By an analysis, for instance, the force of which is very 
great, it distinguishes distinct stages in the growth of the law of worship ; at 
least an early stage such as is represented in ‘the Book of the Covenant,’ a sec- 
ond stage in the Book of Deuteronomy, a last stage in the ‘ Priestly Code.’ 
What we may suppose to have happened is that Moses himself established a 
certain germ of ceremonial enactment in connection with the ark and its sacred 
tent, and with the ‘ten words’ ; and that this developed always as ‘the law of 
Moses,’ the whole result being attributed, probably unconsciously, and certainly 
not from any intention to deceive, to the original founder. This view would cer- 
tainly imply that the recorders of Israel’s history were subject to the ordinary 
laws in the estimate of evidence, that their inspiration did not consist in a 
miraculous communication to them of facts as they originally happened ; but 
if we believe that the law, as it grew, really did represent the divine inten- 
tion for the Jews, gradually marked out upon the basis of a Mosaic institu- 
tion, there is nothing materially untruthful, though there is something uncritical, 
in attributing the whole legislation to Moses acting under the divine command. 
It would be only of a piece with the attribution of the collection of Psalms to 
David and of Proverbs to Solomon. Nor does the supposition that the law was 
of gradual growth interfere in any way with the symbolical and typical value of 
its various ordinances. . . . What we are asked to admit is not conscious per- 
version, but unconscious idealizing of history, the reading back into past rec- 
ords of a ritual development which was really later. Now inspiration excludes 
conscious deception or pious fraud, but it appears to be quite consistent with 
this kind of idealizing ; always supposing that the result read back into the 
earlier history does represent the real purpose of God and only anticipates its 
realization.” 


Mr. Gore also considers it a tenable theory that some books of the 
Old Testament are dramatic, not historical. The Song of Solomon is a 
drama, the book of Job is mainly dramatic, although perhaps on an his- 
torical basis, and so may be the books of Jonah and Daniel. Dramatic 
composition admits of being inspired as well as poetry and history. 


“Tt is maintained, then, that the Church leaves open to literary criticism the 
question whether several of the writings of the Old Testament are or are 
not dramatic. Certainly the fact that they have not commonly been taken to 
be so in the past will be no evidence to the contrary, unless it can be denied 
that a literary criticism is being developed, which is as really new an intellec- 
tual product as the scientific development, and as such, certair to reverse a 
good many of the literary judgments of previous ages. We are being asked 
to make considerable changes in our literary conception of the Scriptures, but 
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not greater changes than were involved in the acceptance of the heliocentrie 
astronomy.” 


Mr. Gore also thinks it probable that the Jewish history back of 
Abraham had a mythical stage, as the history of every nation of antiquity 
had, a period of childhood containing the preface and germ of the history, 
philosophy, and theology which came later, and that some narratives of 
Genesis are partly mythical. 

“ Now has the Jewish history such earlier stage ; does it pass back out of 
history into myth? In particular, are not its earlier narratives, before the call 
of Abraham, of the nature of myth, in which we cannot distinguish the his- 
torical germ, though we do not at all deny that it exists? The inspiration of 
these narratives is as conspicuous as that of any part of Scripture, but is there 
anything to prevent our regarding these great inspirations about the origin of 
all things, — the nature of sin, the judgment of God on sin, and the alienation 
among men which follows their alienation from God, — as conveyed to us in 
that form of myth or allegorical picture, which is the earliest mode in which 
the mind of man apprehended truth ?” 


It is shown that the church has never tied itself down to any theory 
of inspiration, and that in various periods spiritual leaders in the church 
have shown indifference as to the form and exact accuracy of the records 
in which religious truth is contained. 

It is claimed, also, that the use made by Jesus of the Old Testament 
forecloses none of the critical inquiries which are now being made, that 
his reference to Jonah would be equally pertinent whether it is drama or 
history, that his assumption of the Davidie authorship of Psalm ex. is 
not the decision of a purely literary matter, but is directed to showing 
the Pharisees that on their own premises they do not understand their 
own teaching. 

Mr. Gore argues, finally, that as the critical attack on the New Testa- 
ment has been defeated by facing the problems raised in fair and frank 
discussion and not by foreclosing the question with an appeal to dogma, 
the same course should be pursued in respect to the Old Testament. If 
the questions raised can be regarded as open, great obstacles will be re- 
moved from the path of many who wish to believe, but who suppose they 
must accept a traditional view of the complete historical accuracy of the 
Old Testament. 

These are the concessions to criticism which have caused a general 
alarm among the conservative theologians of the Church of England. 
The replies offered by the Bishop to whom we referred, and by others, 
are to the effect that the Jews accepted the Scriptures literally, and, liv- 
ing nearer the time of composition and having more familiarity with the 
language, were better judges than we are, and that critics of the Old 
Testament are not agreed, therefore we may hold by the old theory till 
some new theory is unmistakably established. It might as well be 
argued that because the Greeks believed Homer composed the whole of 
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the Iliad and Odyssey we have no right to set up a different opinion, 
and that because scientists disagree about the nebular theory, therefore 
we should insist that the world was created in six days. Some who ob- 
ject to the views of “ Lux Mundi” maintain that no literary evidence 
can overthrow the Davidie authorship of Psalm ex., for if it could Jesus 
made a mistake in alluding to it as David’s, and at one stroke the au- 
thority of the Old Testament and the divinity of Christ would be swept 
away. And so the Christian religion itself is committed to the reported 
allusion by Christ to a psalm which the Pharisees supposed was written 
by David, and from which he argued on their own supposition. Evi- 
dently many devout Christians in England have yet to learn that inspi- 
ration is not dependent on literal accuracy nor complete infallibility, 
but that it worked according to the degree of knowledge through which 
the revelation of God was received. 

We have but one consideration to urge in respect to the adjustment of 
the results of critical research to theories of inspiration. While recon- 
ciliation is going on the feeling is general and natural that the authority 
of the Bible is reduced and the scope of inspiration narrowed. There is 
a consciousness of loss rather than of gain. There is a disposition to 
stand on the defensive and yield one point after another only as neces- 
sity with its logie of facts compels, as was the case in the conflict with 
theories of science concerning the origin of things. And when it is said 
that the spiritual truths remain as of old, the suspicion is aroused that 
further demands will be made, and that our religion in accommodating 
itself to so many revolutions will come to be considered vague, mystical, 
destitute of positive reality, and resting on no secure foundation. 

Now, it needs to be understood that the influence and authority of the 
Bible have never depended on belief in its inerrrancy and infallibility, 
but that theories of its literal perfection and miraculous origin have been 
adopted to account for its power. This literature, Hebrew and Christian, 
has had a charm, has made an appeal, has exercised a power unique 
and spiritual. It has interpreted God to the soul, and has found men, as 
Coleridge says, in the depths of their being. Such is its direct, natural, 
irresistible impression. But after a time men began to theorize about 
it, to surround it with a mystery of miracle or magic, and became blind 
to the imperfections of its form, insisting that such a treasure could 
not be in an earthen vessel, but that every word, date, name, place is 
absolutely correct. These notions came to be held as essential to the 
power the book had, as the very source of its power. By and by it is 
found that such theories must be modified, that the form has human im- 
.perfection, and then many fear that the sanctity and authority of the 
book will be lost. But the power is there all the same, and remains to 
be accounted for. Here is the alternative; if this literature has no 
spiritual power which makes it sacred, theories of miraculous origin, of 
freedom from inaccuracies and the like, cannot give it real authority over 
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men, but if it has that power over the human heart which proves it a 
revelation of God, no conditions of date, authorship, and composition, 
can rob it of its authority. 

The fact that although men think this of it to-day and think that of it 
to-morrow, it is always bringing God to the conscience and heart with un- 
abated influence, should enlarge our view of the revelation which it con- 
tains, and bring us to the broadening use of it in positive and aggressive 


forms, rather than merely to the defense of it with growing solicitude. 
It may safely be predicted that after adjustment has been made of the 
results of historical criticism to theories of inspiration, the Old Testa- 
ment will regain a larger degree of spiritual meaning than it had while 
the history it described was partly misunderstood, as the Person of Christ 
stands out more real, more human, and more near since hostile attacks 
have brought the church and the world to a better knowledge of the 
writings which describe and interpret that unique character. 


THE SOCIAL VALUE OF THE TIME GAINED BY THE EIGHT-HOUR 
MOVEMENT. 

Ir remains to be seen how much, if any, loss will be incurred finan- 
cially by the last reduction in the hours of labor. In some of the more 
exhausting industries, where complicated or rapid machinery is in use, 
probably as much good work can be done in eight as in ten hours. It is 
reported that some English manufacturers, noting the poor quality of the 
work done at the close of the day, are considering the advisability of a 
reduction to eight hours in the interest of their business. And in some 
of the skilled trades, when work is crowded into certain seasons of the 
year, it is quite possible that any pecuniary loss may be averted by a 
more equal distribution of labor over the year. Taking the year as a 
whole, with masons and carpenters, the aggregate of time may remain 
the same. If, however, there shall prove to be actual loss of productive 
power, the loss must be made up out of profits, or out of increased 
prices in the goods produced, a loss which in the latter case would fall 
most heavily upon the laborer as a consumer. If profits must bear the 
loss, it will soon be discovered whether capital will find some industries 
profitable enough to continue them. We are evidently experimenting on 
a very close margin. There must be a limit in the reduction of hours of 
labor at which profit will cease. We are not aware that any one is dis- 
posed to hazard a reduction below eight hours. 

Leaving this part of the problem to work out its own solution, we turn 
to the consideration of the value of the new time gained to the laborer 
himself. The eight-hour movement represents something beyond previ- 
ous movements for the reduction of hours of labor. The new time won, 
if it shall prove to have been permanently won, has a distinct value above 
that gained by the reduction from fourteen to twelve hours, or from 
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twelve to ten. The former reductions meant rest, the relief of the over- 
worked laborer. But the man who works ten hours a day in ordinary 
manual employment — we make exception of the more exhausting indus- 
tries —is not an overworked man. His physical system makes no 
protest against that amount of time, and even if it did, he would have 
no grievance beyond that of multitudes of brain workers who cover ten 
hours in the daily task, and carry over no little worry into the remaining 
hours of the day. We assume that the new time will not be used in 
rest. With some it will doubtless be spent in idleness and dissipation. 
That result is incident to any gain in personal freedom or leisure But 
with the majority of skilled laborers, and especially with the leaders of 
the labor movement, we believe that the extra time represents in inten- 
tion, and will represent in fact, an advance toward social position and 
general influence and power. The new time is opportunity. 

Socially, the wage-earner suffers by comparison with at least two 
classes of persons who may work the same number of hours with him- 
self. One class is made up of those whose work is mentally improving. 
Their labor fits them for society. There may be a good deal of drudgery 
about their task, they may be poorly paid, they may be paid in wages 
dignified by the name of salary, but they have ready entrance into 
society. ‘They have a recognized social standing in every commuity. The 
professions which offer the most scant and the most precarious living 
have their social compensations. Dr. Dale remarked after his visit to 
this country in 1878 that the clergy still remained a kind of aristocracy 
in New England. Yet we suppose that at least one third of the clergy 
of New England receive lower wages than the majority of skilled 
mechanics. But five or six hundred dollars a year, paid in an uncertain 
salary, with frequent losses by change of pastorate or supply, is better 
socially than nine or ten hundred dollars paid week by week to the 
mechanic. The bank account of the mechanic, small as the regular 
deposits may be, shows his advantage in wages, but in nothing else. The 
average weekly earnings of; the Yankee school-mistress are no more 
than the earnings of the better female weavers and spinners, native or 
foreign, with the loss of at least one quarter of the year in vacations, but 
the social advantage of teaching above weaving or spinning is at present 
immense. And the social advantage of brain work above manual must 
remain until the various classes of manual laborers have sufficient leisure 
for mental improvement. It was more than a conceit of Edward Bellamy 
that the hours of labor should be in inverse proportion to the disagree- 
ableness of the business, so that the disagreeable kinds of labor should 
be chosen for the larger freedom and leisure which they might afford. 
There is a working principle in this suggestion which is beginning to find 
expression in larger time for the school life of the children of working- 
men, and in the persistent demand for a margin of time in the day of 
the workingman himself for self-improvement. 
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The other class is made up of those who have opportunities of making 
money through their work or business. It is the opportunity for money- 
making which puts trade above the mechanic arts socially. The mer- 
chant takes the risk of frequent failures, but he has the chance of a 
fortune, and at some time in his business life, not always at the close, he 
is usually a prosperous man. The anxieties of business are very great, 
and he carries them with him far beyond the long hours of actual labor, 
but the result is money; and money means a certain amount of culture, 
books, pictures, travel, social entertainments, and the like. It is this 
power of money to yield equivalents in personal culture which has put 
trade socially above the common industries. And all who are in busi- 
ness in the technical sense share this advantage. The average salesman 
works as many hours as the mechanic, earns no better wages, may have 
no better education, may be no more of a man in any respect, and may 
never make the money which trade seems to represent, but from his sub- 
ordinate connection with an occupation which has already gained social 
position he inherits the gains of the past. The manufacturer has already 
reached through the same process the level of the merchant, but he does 
not bring up his employees with him. They see that they must take their 
own measures for social advancement. And the social gain through more 
time is greater than through more money. Put manual labor at six hours 
a day at the same wage as now, and it would advance in social rank much 
faster than by doubling the present wage, and increasing the day’s work 
to twelve hours. Time is more than money. 

We have said that the wage-earner suffers at present socially by com- 
parison with those who may work as hard as he in the poorly paid pro- 
fessions, anf with those who may work as hard in business, but with a 
better chance at money-making. Compare now his position with the 
agriculturalist. The small farmer works more hours at seasons than the 
factory operative. But he is his own master. He owns the land he tills, 
or is struggling for ownership. In a small way he is a recognized capi- 
talist. He has little ready money, but he pays taxes. He is a citizen 
with permanent holdings and with a permanent kind of influence. And 
at times in the year he has an enforced leisure which is often put to good 
account in reading and in discussion with his neighbors. He may lack 
the brightness which belongs to those who are used to the ways of a 
town, even though it be in depressing kinds of labor, but he has a sort of 
dignity which always goes with the ownership of the land. And his 
position in the community is accepted from tradition, whether he may or 
may not personally fall below it. 

We conclude that at whatever point the comparison is taken between 
the wage-earner in manual labor and his fellow-workers, it is at present 
to his social disadvantage. And we believe that the leaders of labor 
organizations are right in seeking to equalize his condition socially by 
the gain of time for mental improvement. It is, of course, to be expected 
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that the greater part of the time gained will at first go to waste. But 
the better minds of this generation of labor will use the new time to 
advantage, and their children will use it still better and more generally. 
Idleness does not pay in the long run. An active nature set free from 
prescribed work will seek, after the novelty of leisure is over, some method 
of personal gain or personal improvement. We expect, for one thing, 
to see a marked increase in the interest of workingmen in politics. 
Already the better leaders in labor organizations have advised educa- 
tional campaigns in the place of strikes. They have counseled a thor- 
ough understanding on the part of workingmen of the questions which 
economics are forcing into politics. With a larger knowledge of these 
questions there will come political influence and political power. Labor 
will be represented, and intelligently represented, in state and national 
legislation. And though there may be, for the time, much effort and 
struggle of a partisan and selfish kind, we believe that the end will be 
the broadening and humanizing of our political life. Evidently labor is 
on the road to power, and the safest thing for society to do is the gener- 
ous thing, namely, to see that the road lies through intelligence dnd social 
recognition, rather than through violence and greed. We need not be 
concerned as to who shall be our future masters, if we allow the justice 
of the present demands, and further the reasonable methods, which are 
now put forth, for a truer social equality. 


LETTERS AND LIFE. 


. 
This Department of the ‘‘ Review *’ is under the editorial care of Professor 
A. S. Harpy. 


II. 


IsoLATED facts are meaningless. The preoccupation of the scientific 
observer is their correlation. His note-books are full of facts waiting 
codrdination. To see is not enough, to explain is everything. The dis- 
covery of a germ is important, but vastly more so is its unknown relation 
to that other fact, the diseased organism. Does it kick, or bite, or poison ? 
Until observation can answer, we imagine; hence the theory of pto- 
maines. For so strong is this desire to unify, so imperious the necessity 
for explanation, that when the relations are lacking we invent provisional 
ones, stringing facts like beads on the thread of hypothesis, weaving 
webs in the looms of speculation. Thus the use of the imagination has 
been conceded to the scientist; not only that imagination which repro- 
duces, but also that which combines. Intent upon the discovery of rela- 
tions, he cannot do without it. Newton announces a connection between 
the moon’s curved orbit and the straight path of the falling apple; 
thousands of observations confirm it, or furnish data for the formule 
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which prove it; but the eye of the imagination first saw it, and the poet 
who brings together things sundered, disclosing a spiritual relation so 
subtle as to have escaped us, yet so real that its announcement is its reve- 
lation, can lay no stronger claim to this faculty than Newton. The dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that in Science the use of the imagination must be 
governed by Reason, whereas the poet often takes the reins from Reason 
and gives them to Fancy. But both alike are primarily concerned with 
the real — the one with its truth, the other with its beauty — with the 
undiscovered relations, the subtle affinities, the unities which Nature 
hides from grosser vision, but which the eye of the seer detects in 
remotest fragments and brings together in a single line, as Laplace ex- 
pressed the system of the world in a single formula. So keen the seer’s 
insight, so delicate the shades he matches, so fine the analogies he un- 
covers, that he seems to subordinate Nature to expression, to be the 
creator instead of the interpreter. But in reality he creates nothing ; he 
discovers. 

And for what the scientist would term the wmnscientific use of the 
imagination there is less and less necessity every day. In every direc- 
tion research discloses wonders which transcend those of fancy at its 
highest flight, and affords surprises which surpass the dreams of the lotos 
eaters. With a velocity which would enable Puck to girdle the earth 
eight times a second we ascend on the wings of light to the remotest 
visible stars to sift the matter of which they are composed, — those stars 
of which Comte, not many years since, affirmed we might determine the 
sizes, distances, motions, but nothing more! What a child’s toy in com- 
parison is Al Borak, the steed which bore Mohammed to the seventh 
heaven, with its step of five leagues and jacinth eyes. No lamp of 
Aladdin ever disclosed such marvels as may be seen through the lens of 
the microscope. No shining spirit ascending from the worn-out body is so 
mysterious as the human consciousness revealed by modern psychological 
study. For it seems to be a universal law that conquest of mystery should 
lead to greater mystery. The clearer our comprehension of the works, 
the more puerile and fantastic seem all our former conceptions of the 
Worker. No image of him projected from the shadows of man’s igno- 
rance and weakness is comparable with that suggested by man’s increasing 
knowledge and power. As we toil along the inscrutable way, the reced- 
ing majesty becomes more majestic, and the material for the imagination 
multiplies. What grander meanings we read to-day into the images with 
which the Oriental poet silenced the murmurs of Job, in which Paul 
stated the doctrine of immortality. In an age to come man will look 
back with a smile to the day when he was a child and thought as a child, 
when the wonderful ceased to be wonderful if it proved to be true, and 
the preoccupation of the poet and story-teller was to make “things con- 
form to his thought and nature subordinate to expression.” For things 


prove to be more wonderful than we thought. The powers which stalk 
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behind the visible put to shame all our former conceptions of them. 
The possibilities which lurk in the atom outrun our credulity. The 
whole tendency of investigation into the “ promise and potency” of this 
atom is to stimulate the imagination to syntheses more daring than ever 
were dreamed of by the poets of the world’s infancy. Like the genii 
which rose from out the copper vessels of Solomon, the thought of to-day 
outgrows the figure of yesterday, and is not easily recommitted to its 
former habitation. The splendid symbolism of Homer, Dante, and 
Milton is of as little service to the modern poet as the Ptolemaic system 
is to the modern astronomer. Deity can no more be depicted by statues, 
nor the penalties which pursue the lawbreaker adequately represented by 
hell fire. If we employ old words and images it is with new meanings. 
But it is folly for us to suppose that we have done with imagination and 
idealism. ‘The bare altar suggests a greater Presence than did ever 
the statue which once stood upon it. The toys of to-day were the edu- 
cators of yesterday, and are discarded, not because we have done with 
what they stood for, but because they are inadequate to represent it. 

But the simple observer takes what Nature offers, notes the sequences, 
originates nothing ; and it were a futile task to investigate the relations 
between phenomena if we were unable subsequently to utilize them for 
definite ends. Knowledge for knowledge’s sake is the half-way inn; its 
uses, coarse and fine, are the goal. The end of all experiment and 
observation is man. He wishes to produce more than the desultory 
effects he observes, is not content to watch the steam escape from the lid 
of the kettle, but will harness the energies he discovers, and adorn and 
ennoble life with the beauty he unveils. What avail laws of elastic 
vapors and vibrating membranes if we cannot have steam engine and 
telephone? What matters it how far it be to Arcturus, whether the 
Pleiades be stars or dust, except as by our sidereal scales and plummet 
we can obtain a juster view of the universe and free our religious in- 
stincts from the cerements of dead theologies. Scientist and artist work 
towards the same end, — to know, in order to bring our thought and life 
into harmony with reality, which is the only mastery of nature possible. 
All the elements of truth and beauty and utility are in Nature, but, so 
far as our purpose and need are concerned, in disorder and confusion. 
The truth is veiled and complicated with other truths ; the beauty is acci- 
dental and fugitive; the utilities potential — energies, but not machines ; 
trees, grasses, and streams, but not gardens ; sounds, but not music ; forms, 
but not Parthenons, or Notre Dames. In passing from ignorance to 
knowledge, man changes réles with Nature; who was master becomes 
slave. 

Herein the artist will forsake a realism which limits him to the repro- 
duction of what he observes, to the raw product; and he will do so 
because he cannot help it. There is no art which carries semblance to 
so high a degree as sculpture, yet at its very birth begins the struggle 
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between that imagination which reproduces the sensible objects with 
which it deals and that imagination which combines them for definite 
ends. If we go back to the crudest productions of archaic sculpture, 
wherein the intention of the artist was to imitate, and imitate faithfully, 
the objects which interested him, we discover either a conventionality 
foreign to nature, or a dawning purpose which differentiates the copy 
from the original. Consciously or unconsciously, he is dominated by an 
impulse to produce something more than a faithful copy. Be his aim 
high or low, to instruct, to ennoble, or to amuse, some such motive 
impels him; and as his facility of representation increases his ideas 
multiply, his ambition expands. It is this ambition which distinguishes 
his work from that of Nature. ‘Art is art because it is not nature.” The 
effects of one are random and intermittent, those of the other deliberate 
and sustained. It is impossible to conceive of an artist who should 
remain satisfied with simple reproduction ; who, having after long effort 
acquired the power to reproduce all that Nature offers, should remain 
contented with a mere choice of models, with the perpetual representa- 
tion of things as they are. The beauties of the model are but partial 
and fragmentary ; once able to delineate them accurately, he will inevi- 
tably and rightly attempt to combine them. For he wishes to produce 
effects more beautiful, more terrible, more pleasing, more striking, than 
any he has observed; to intensify or to soften the emotions and passions 
which nature and experience awaken ; and to this end it is not necessary 
that he himself should have seen or experienced exactly what he por- 
trays. Thus, within the limits of the real, he disposes of its elements, 
and chisels a face which, though he never saw it, may at any moment be 
born. What is true of sculpture is still more true of painting, which, as 
Charles Blane says, “ conquers space by fiction ;” and of the novel, whose 
images are destitute of form and color, the glance and voice of whose 
passion reach neither eye nor ear. How can litera] realism exist here? 
The personality of the artist forbids it. All his material passes through 
the crucible of his genius, whatever genius may be. No two mirrors give 
back the same reflection; photography itself is not literal reproduction ; 
and the human eye, in its soberest attempts to observe the data, views 
them through a medium of feeling and emotion, so that the note-books 
of separate observers of the same fact, or the sketches by separate pen- 
cils of the same face, are as different as a landscape under different 
skies. Far more difficult than the task of the scientific observer is this 
of the reporter on things incorporeal, whose eye, itself clouded by 
prejudice, is fixed on motives, feelings, and ideas, —far more difficult, 
and far more dangerous. But his report is not false to nature, be- 
cause its elements have not been seen in precisely the combination under 
which he presents them, and the justification of such a presentation is 
found in the effect which it produces. For it is man’s privilege to teach 
in a better fashion what Nature teaches imperfectly, to so charge his work 
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with the’ truth or beauty which Nature but inadequately suggests that 
it will not let us go till these ure brought home to us. A hundred photo- 
graphs may be necessary to represent completely the man we know; but 
the artist is not condemned to so laborious a process, and can seize and 
imprison in a single portrait the spirit of those hundred moods whose 
outward signs are the despair of the camera. We have seen many 
death-beds, but not one like that of Prince André as described by Tolstoi ; 
yet that, of all others in fiction, is perhaps the truest, the most natural 
and real. There is not a detail which is false, though one might have 
to search through a long and varied experience to find the counterparts of 
them all, and might never surprise them all together. “La verité,” says 
Gounod, “vaut mieux que la réalité.” On the other hand, realism is 
more, as well as less, than it pretends to be. One never sees all that is. 
The philosopher, the poet, the moralist, the practical man, will draw up 
for us different accounts of the same phenomenon without exhausting the 
facts or their reach. Nature is an ocean from which each fills his tiny 
cup with what he may. 

The liberty of the artist is his power of choice. Its exercise charms 
us because we seem to see in his work a product, not of Nature, but of 
that mind to which we refer Nature. To set a bound to this idealizing 
- process is to set bounds to our hopes, our aims, and desires. We persist 
in living in to-morrow, though to-morrow never comes ; our desire is for 
the beauty Nature never attains; our aim is the sum of truth whose 
fragmentary and often contradictory manifestations cannot detain us. 
To decry the process because it sometimes leads us astray is to decry our 
noblest instincts. The artist can get no further from his models than 
the scientist from his facts. Wandering too far in the region of fancy 
or speculation, we feel the tug of humanity and nature to which we are 
tethered. Far more dangerous than the pursuit of ideals is the conver- 
sion of great works of art into models for imitation. Nature only can 
furnish models. To paint, to chisel, to write, as the Masters did, we 
must observe as they did, as well as possess their idealizing genius; and 
no genius, however great, can wrest a human being from his common- 
place life, and make him a symbol of the race, putting into his eye the 
hopes and fears of humanity, and into his mouth its universal ery, by the 
study of masterpieces. It is their function to fertilize the imagination, — 
“ Originality,” said Goethe, “challenges originality,” — to stimulate our 
own powers of observation, to quicken our perception of the truth and 
beauty of nature, to widen the range of our vision. We cannot achieve 
them by imitating them. To study them exclusively is to fix our 
eyes upon the sun instead of the world which it reveals. It is out of 
this false worship of chef d’wuvres that grow those systems of rules 
which are so many swaddling-clothes to the efforts of creative genius ; 
which, so far from emancipating the artist from the limitations of the 
real, shut him out from the world of marvelous variety where is all his 
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material. It is from this substitution of effects for causes that proceeds 
the academic classicism which asserts the permanency of ideals and the 
indestructibility of types. These are but the symbols of a language in 
which the great observers record what they have seen. They furnish 
the basis of all classification and comparison. Darwin could not study 
Nature without resorting to them, but never studied them for Nature. 
Though he could not assign the limits of a species, he was at no loss to 
describe it, and thus to convey to us an altogether clearer and juster 
idea of it than can be obtained from any one of its varieties. The artist 
must have recourse to like symbols, but, as symbols of phenomena far 
more various and sensitive to change than the organic structure of a 
species or the constitution of rock strata, their substitution for the thing 
signified is still less admissible. They serve our present need and pur- 
pose. Those of the past cannot fully meet the want of to-day; those of 
to-day cannot be imposed upon to-morrow. 

The attack of Realism upon imaginative literature resembles the in- 
vasion by Science of the splendid regions of Faith. It is characterized 
by the same audacity, the same sweeping generalizations, the same com- 
placency of statement. It marshals the same array of facts, appeals to 
the same eye of sense, publishes its edict for the destruction of the idols 
in the same lofty language of duty; and its leaders, whose contributions 
to literature are as indisputable as those of the scientist to knowledge, 
enter, with the prestige and conscious strength of achievement, the 
domain of the imagination, and apply to its creations the touchstone of 
reality. There is no reason to lament the fierceness of this Edomite 
onset. The vessels of the House of the Lord are safe. Only the perish- 
able perishes. We cannot escape the heroic by an excursion into the 
commonplace. The Real is the best hunting-ground of the imagination. 
Our best dreams are our waking ones. If we move away from things 
long cherished it is in the are of the spiral, whose sweep brings us back 
again on a larger radius of motion. 


Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 





A POINT OF GRAMMAR IN THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 


Ada év ilorois Oeg Kat emi yijs eiphyn ev avOpémois ebdoxela. 
— PsauTeR, Cod. A, Hymn xiv. 
Adta év ivlorois Oeg Kai em vis ciphyn ev avOpamois eddoxias. 
— LvKE ii. 14. 
Ir is unfortunate for English-speaking and English-singing people that 
there is a textual difficulty in the Gloria in Excelsis. It makes very 


little difference in Greek which of the two forms given above is used. 


It is a matter of only one letter, and a chorus of singers need not raise 
VOL. XIII, — NO. 78. 4A 
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a nice question of syntax on that account. So in Latin one might paral- 
lel the twofold Greek, though not in good idiom, by giving the second 
clause, In terra pax, erga homines benevolentia, and In terra pax erga 
homines benevolentie. But in English it makes a real difference whether 
we say and sing “ On earth peace, good-will toward men,” or “ On earth 
peace among men in whom He is well pleased.” 

There is no escape, however, from the evidence that evdoxias is the 
true reading in Luke. A clear and full discussion of the text may be 
found in Westcott and Hort’s New Testament, vol. ii., Appendix, pp. 
52-56, Am. Ed. The learned editors also discuss the interpretation as 
subsidiary to the settlement of the text, although the text does not of itself 
determine the construction and meaning. ‘The following are the prin- 
cipal points that they present: (1.) Origen’s Homily, translated by Je- 
rome, combines evdoxias with ecipyvy —* pax bone voluntatis.” Peace 
among men, the peace of good-will. (2.) Evdoxia, the reading of the 
ancient Greek Psalters, may be combined with év dv@pu7os in two differ- 
ent senses : (a) “ good pleasure in men,” (0) “ satisfaction among men” 
—the satisfaction of fulfilled desires and hopes. To both it is objected 
that it makes three clauses in the song instead of two, that the three are 
not naturally codrdinate, and the third is not introduced by a conjunction. 
To (a) it is objected that the order of words is unaccountable, for év 
dv@pwrots should come last. The objection to (/) is that the words are 
not a natural, though possible, expression of that thought. (3.) Etdoxias 
may be taken in two ways, (@) as limiting cipjvy, as Jerome, but leaving 
év dvOpwzos to be local — “ among men,” or (0) as limiting évOpdrous — 
men of good pleasure, that is, “accepted mankind.” This latter is the in- 
terpretation adopted. 

We wish now to show that there is a third construction with etdoxtas — 
and the true one — making it limit cipyvy, and limited by év dvOpazas, 
thus giving this meaning to the second clause — “and upon earth peace, 
the peace of good pleasure in men,” or of favor, good-will towards men. 

Let us first mention some objections to the construction “men of good 
pleasure.” 

1. There is the very serious objection that the meaning is not obvious. 
If eidoxia meant good-will as a moral quality, then “men of good-will,” 
as the Rheims version has it, would be intelligible. But what does “men 
of good pleasure’ mean? The meaning “men who are the objects of 
some one’s good pleasure” certainly is not very natural. 

2. The construction is foreign to Greek, which does not admit a 
** genitive of characteristic ” with a personal noun, except as a predicate. 
Whether it is a Hebraism or not will be considered presently. Is there 
not reason to think that it has passed unchallenged as a Latinism, per- 
haps from the influence of the Latin versions? But it goes even beyond 
the Latin, which does not allow this genitive without a modifying adjec- 
tive—a difficulty eseaped in the Vulgate by the phrase ‘“ hominibus 
bone voluntatis.” The point we make is that eidoxios combined with 
cipyvn is genuine Greek, but combined with dv@pw7ors is not. 

3. It is not clear that the construction is a Hebraism, if it carries 
with it the meaning @men who are the objects of favor, or good 
pleasure.” Cremer says (Lex., p. 215, Edin. Ed.) that if eddoxias is 
the correct reading the phrase is to be explained like réxva dpyjs, and 
vids BactArcias. But this very striking Hebraism is very different from 
the far simpler idiom “man of” which is perhaps as common in Eng- 
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lish as in Hebrew. We find in the New Testament «pirijs ris ddinias — 
which certainly does not mean “ judge who is the object, or victim, of in- 
justice ’’ — and a few other similar phrases that signify persons possessed 
of certain qualities expressed by the genitive. Neither in the New Tes- 
tament nor in the Septuagint, outside of this passage, is eiduxéas found in 
combination with a personal noun that expresses the object of etdoxia. 
Such a phrase as xapds eddoxias in Psalm lxviii. 14 (Ixix. 13), “ time of 
favor,” is quite different. What is more, the nearest Hebrew equivalent 
of eidoxéu, 7127, furnishes no parallel. There is no “man of favor,” 
although we have “ day of favor” (Isa. lviii. 5), and “ year of favor” 
(Isa. lxi. 2), which latter is quoted in Luke iv. 19, as évavrdv dexrov. 
The usage with 7 appears to be the same. JOT "WS (Prov. xi. 16) is 
translated in the Septuagint yvvi) ebydpicros. In Daniel x. 11, 19, we 
find the original of “man greatly beloved” to be (V=T OS, trans- 
lated in the Vulgate vir desideriorum, but probably meaning “a man of 
charms,” literally “ man of precious things.” Everything seems to show 
that the Hebraism “son of” stands by itself. ‘To identify this with 
“man of” seems to be putting a grammatical—we might almost say 
mechanical — identity for an identity of idiom. The distinction is well 
illustrated by English usage, for we say “ A man of wealth, of influence,’’ 
ete., but not “a man of kindness (received), of anger (incurred), of 
eaprice (inflicted). To put the case in terms of grammar, the limiting 
genitive must be equivalent to an adjective, and not to a passive partici- 
ple. This distinction between “son of ” as meaning often “the ob- 
ject of,” “in the condition of,’ and “man of,’ as meaning always 
** possessed of ” certain qualities, seems to be accepted by Gesenius in the 
articles under ]2 and ts, Lf it is valid, the basis for the interpreta- 
tion ‘men of good pleasure” disappears. 

To put the three objections into one, we may say that an over-strained 
Hebraism displaces a normal Greek construction and leads to an obscure 
meaning. Professor Westcott, in his separate opinion (App. p. 26), 
says well, “ AvOpuzors eidoxias is undoubtedly a difficult phrase.” 

In support of the translation “on earth peace —the peace of good 
pleasure in men,” we offer — 

1. The év dv@purous eddoxia of the early Greek Psalters. The Biblical 
Codex Alexandrinus, assigned to the fifth century, contains the Gloria 
which we have placed at the head of this article. There is some advan- 
tage in coming to the Gloria of Luke by way of this one in the Psalter, 
which is believed to represent the consensus of the Psalters. Here we find 
— dropping the Egyptian peculiarity of -eia for -ia — evdoxia. Now we 
grant that this nominative case is not entitled to a place in the text of Luke, 
but we must not therefore be accused of interpreting a false reading. 
What is false for Luke may be true for the Psalter. Even if its reading 
be a corruption of Luke’s text, it is genuine Greek, with a respectable 
history of its own and a right to a fair interpretation. What, then, does 
the phrase év dvOparo.s etdoxia mean in the Psalter? We answer, * good 
pleasure in men.” ‘This meaning is maintained by Cremer, on the sup- 
position of its being the true reading in Luke, but doubted by Westcott 
and Hort. It is favored — 

(a) By the combination of év with eidexéw in the accounts of the bap- 
tism: év cot edddxnoa, Mark i. 11. Luke iii. 22. év @ yiddxyoa, Matt. 
ili, 17 ; also of the transfiguration, Matt. xvii. 5. The other similar ex- 
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amples in the New Testament are ovix év tots tAcloow attav eidoKnoev 
6 Geds, 1 Cor. x. 5, and (of things instead of persons) 610 cidox év 
doGeveias, ev UBpecwy, x. tT. A., 2 Cor. xii. 10. Examples in the Septuagint 
are ore nvdoxnoer ev euoi, 2 Kings (2 Sam.) xxii. 20, and ot« evdoxe? 1 
Wuxy pov ev aire, Heb. ii. 4, cited in Heb. x. 38. 

(0) The order of words, which Westcott and Hort consider “ un- 
accountable.” might certainly be in prose eidoxia év dvGpwros ; but in a 
lyrical outburst like this would not the order with eidoxia last be not 
only allowable, but more forcible ? 

(c) The absence of examples of the substantive etdoxia used with év 
and the dative, which seems to us the only weak point in this interpreta- 
tion, may be met by the general principle that verbal nouns imitate the 
construction of their verbs. We have examples enough of their govern- 
ing the dative even without a preposition. ‘The following are instances 
in the New Testament: cis diaxoviav tots dytow, 1 Cor. xvi. 15; dia 
TOAAGYV edxapioTioV TO Ged, 2 Cor. ix. 12. 

(d) This interpretation allows a natural division of the song into two 
clauses. A threefold division is hardly admissible, but would result from 
understanding év aévOpd7ors locally, ‘ among men.” In the twofold di- 
vision each part would have three subdivisions. Changing the place of 
one word to facilitate comparison, we have 


me re : 
év vWioTos doa bea 


a “ > 7 » “s , 29 , 
Kat €mt yis eipnvn év avOpwrots eidokia. 


A verbally exact parallel would give at the end of the second clause sim- 
ply dévOpumros — “ On high glory to God, On earth peace to men,” — but 
instead of peace to men we have a larger thought which includes this, 
namely, the peace that comes from the divine favor towards men, recon- 
ciliation with men. No connective is needed before év dv@pwras be- 
cause this phrase is appositive and explanatory of «cipjvy; the same 
thought that we sing, with amplification, in the lines, — 
“ Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.” 

All this in interpretation not of Luke ii. 14, directly, but of a part of 
Hymn xiv. of the ancient Psalter. Let us now make use of this in ex- 
plaining Luke. 

2. The phrase év dv@pwros eddoxias in Luke ii. 14 should be combined 
in the same manner as the corresponding phrase in the Psalter. Several 
considerations point to this. 

(a) A genitive case is found here instead of a nominative. This 
would change the grammatical connection of the phrase, but why should 
it break up the composition of the phrase itself? It certainly does not 
invalidate any of the reasons just brought forward in the case of the 
Psalter. It merely offers us another possible construction, namely, as a 
genitive limiting dv@pw7ors only, the objections to which we have already 
considered. 

(0) If the etdoxia of the Psalter arose from a scribe’s error in copy- 
ing Luke, the error would be more likely to take place if the construction 
with év dv@pwros were understood to be the same. Constructions so dif- 
ferent as ‘among men of good pleasure ” and “ good pleasure in men,” 
would arrest the attention and prevent mistake from carelessness. If the 
change was intentional, the scribe could have best justified it by claim- 
ing that the accompanying construction was unchanged, while a probably 
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original conformity to the case of cipyvn was restored. Is it not a sound 
textual principle that in variations the least possible disturbance of con- 
text is to be assumed ? 

(ce) A song like this, short, easily remembered, and of intense interest 
to the Christian communities, must have been communicated largely by 
oral tradition. This makes for the same combination, whether the nomi- 
native or genitive were used. The phrase-meaning would naturally re- 
main unchanged, while the variation in the last word would simply deter- 
mine the relation of the phrase to eipyvy. The difference in meaning would 
pass for nothing in repetition from memory. The thought in both cases 
would be “ peace on earth, good pleasure in men,” the second phrase 
being in the one case an explanatory appositive, and in the other an ex- 
planatory genitive suggesting the origin of the peace. 

This unstudied oral transmission, which leads us back of the scribe 
bending laboriously, or, as the case may be, carelessly, over his parch- 
ment. may be assumed from the very early difference between Luke and 
the Psalter. Indeed we do not know that Luke was the first to pen the 
angel-song in Greek. When therefore we find in the Codex Alexandri- 
nus evdoxias in Luke, and evdoxia in the Psalter, both from the hand of 
the same scribe, we may well suppose that both words came down inde- 
pendently from the time of those traditions spoken of by Luke in his 
Preface. It does not take many generations of manuscripts to reach from 
the fifth century to the first. 

(d) If the order of words is an objection to combining eddoxca (nom.) 
with év dv@pw7ors — though we cannot but think it of small account — 
the objection is removed by the use of eddoxius (gen.) ; for if eddoxcas, 
as modified by év dvépwrois, is combined with eipyvy, it would be a nat- 
ural order even in prose to put év avOpHzos between the two. Without 
doubt, we should in prose look for the article after eipyvn — 7 rijs év 
avOpurors eddoxias — but this burst of song is not prose. No article is 
found in it, although the generosity of Greek might have given us six or 
seven in prose. Compare Luke xix. 38, év oipavd cipyvn Kai d0fa év 
ipiorots, where we might have had four articles. 

The argument from a comparison of the Gospel with the Psalter is 
this: in the Psalter the meaning “ good pleasure in men” is the only 
one admissible. The substantial identity of the two versions demands 
the same meaning in Luke; and this is somewhat confirmed by Luke’s 
order of words. 

Our general conclusion, then, is that the meaning of the second clause 
in Luke ii. 14 is “ On earth peace — the peace of good pleasure in men,” 
reconciliation with men, good-will towards men. It is a pleasant result of 
our discussion to find that what we still sing in the Gloria in Excelsis 
and what we read in the Greek of Luke are so closely alike. The peace 
on earth is “the peace of God,” and the song of the heavenly host is 
constantly echoed in the gospel benedictions — ‘‘Grace, Merey, and 
Peace.” 

L. S. Potwin. 

ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, O. 
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SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


I. 


THE OUTLINE OF AN ELECTIVE COURSE OF STUDY IN THREE 
PARTS. 


Part II. Tue TREATMENT oF CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL 
CLASSEs. 


THE order of the advance of society in the treatment of crime and 
the criminal classes is indicated in the topics which follow in alternate 
numbers. See February number. 


Toric 2. THe DEFINITION OF CRIME. 
REFERENCES. 
Jeremy Bentham’s Works. Vol. I. Chapters on Principles of Morals, 
Legislation, and Penal Law. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, Chapters on Persons and Property. 
Maine’s Ancient Law. Chapter 10. 
O. W. Holmes, Jr. The Common Law. 
Stephens’ History of Criminal Law in England, Vol. II., Chapters 17, 


18 92 oO 


9 40, 40. 
Lecky’s European Morals, Vol. IT. 
Gesta Christi. Brace. 
Pike’s History of Crime in England. 
Upham’s Salem Witchcraft. 


Novtes. 

Attention has already been called to the value of the advance which 
society has made in the treatment of crime and the criminal through the 
improvement in the means of justice. Next to this advance may be 
placed that which has come through a proper discrimination in regard to 
crimes, such a discrimination as seeks to satisfy the claims of justice and 
to gain the full support of morality. Much of this advance has been 
due to the better judges. A great decision may be more lasting in its 
effects upon society than a great battle. A judicial decision fixes a point 
from which society is not apt to retrograde. 

There are three principles or axioms which concern us in tracing the 
definition of crime. 

First. Law and Morals are not coincident and can never be made to 
be. Law does not cover the same area with morality, nor does it reach 
the same depths. Hence the need of limitation in determining the true 
field or province of law. 

Second. Law is strongest and most operative at those points where the 
moral sense of the community is most sensitive and alert. Hence the 
dependence of law upon the growth of public sentiment. 

Third. When law passes beyond the sphere of common morality, and 
creates a morality of its own, the danger of injustice and tyranny is 
greatly increased. Witness the history of religious and political persecu- 
tions. : 

‘1. The principle that law is not and cannot be made to be coexten- 
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sive with morals. *‘ Crime is conduct, either in commission or omission, 
of which the state disapproves and for which it demands a penalty.” 
Contrast this legal definition of crime with the religious or ethical con- 
ception of sin, Crime is restricted to conduct offensive to the state, and 
is determined by the development of the civic conscience: sin involves 
all conduct offensive to God, and is determined by the moral training of 
the individual conscience. Crime is the overt act or neglect, because that 
is all the state can take cognizance of: sin may be in the intention or 
motive, because God can reach that as well as the act. Crime is reached 
by proof: sin by confession. Crime is punished: sin may be forgiven. 
Pardon, if it is extended by the state, is for some other reason than that 
which calls out forgiveness. Repentance will not satisfy the state, and 
the element of vicariousness does not enter into the relation of govern- 
ment to the criminal. 

With these distinctions in mind it will be seen that law must be re- 
stricted to its proper field. It is better on the whole that law should fail 
in some cases for want of power to go below the act, than that it should 
attempt to usurp the place of religion. Law may be pushed too far (1) 
when it tries to locate crime in the intention or motive without a corre- 
sponding result in action. Account must be taken of motive in deter- 
mining the meaning and degree of the crime, but that is very different 
from making crime consist in the unexpressed or even in the unsuccess- 
ful purpose. Speculative crimes are not legal crimes, unless conspiracies 
are reckoned as such, or the assumed disposition of habitual criminals. 
And (2) when the effort is made to gain evidence by other than legal meth- 
ods, as when confession is extorted when proof cannot be found. This 
would justify the inquisition with its system of torture to secure evidence 
incriminating the prisoner. And methods of deception, like the ‘ sweat- 
ing box,” are hardly more justifiable. 

2. The principle that law is strongest and most operative at those 
points where the moral sense is most vital and active. The gain to law 
through the growth of the public moral sense has been chiefly at three 
points. 

(1.) Through giving a moral quality to acts which had been recog- 
nized altogether in their physical relations. It is in this manner that 
the great laws pertaining to persons and property have arisen, Under 
early tribal conditions property is of little value, and life, if possible, of 
less. ‘The feebler tribe is the prey of the stronger, as is still the case in 
Africa. Robbery, seizure, and murder, are the attendants of war. 
They are war. As society outgrew the tribal condition the physical con- 
tinued for a long time to overpower the moral. Throughout the Middle 
Age the idea remained active under changed forms. Chivalry was the 
romance of force. Comparing England of the fourteenth century with 
England of the nineteenth century, private murders were in the propor- 
tion of eighteen to one. If the same ratio of murder obtained in Eng- 
land to-day which obtained in 1348 we should have 4,400 murders a year. 
Robbery was also organized pillage. The fairs held from time to time 
were raided for plunder, and London was subject to continual attacks of 
plundering parties, some of which were made up of regular citizens. 
Law could not guard the rights of persons or property till the moral 
sense had advanced beyond the false conception of mere physical 
power. 

(2.) Through the development of the idea of personality. The slave 
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had no rights because he had no personality. He could not steal prop- 
erty; he was property. Woman lost her personal rights in the fortunes 
of war. The child was unrecognized in its individuality. The growth 
of the moral idea of personality freed the slave, elevated and established 
the place of woman, and secured to the child the natural rights of educa- 
tion and moral development. 

(3.) Through the growing conception of the public good. This is a late 
conception. The more complicated society became, the greater the number 
of laws required to regulate the individual in his social relations. The 
higher requirements of business integrity and honor made necessary new 
laws to prevent embezzlement and forgery. The growth of the power of 
the press required a stringent law of libel. The refinement of the social 
habits of the people demanded the regulation of public amusements. 
Gradually the public good gave rise to laws which to-day modify the con- 
ditions of private conduct. 

3. The principle that when law passes beyond the sphere of common 
morality and creates a morality of its own, the danger of injustice and 
tyranny is greatly increased. The state has its own life to protect. 
Even when the state is not altogether good it must defend itself against 
treason. Rebellion, though it may mean reform, must always take its 
chanee. But the state must be on its guard against incitements to rebel- 
lion and treason. It may be guilty of political persecution. Laws may 
be passed, as under Henry VIIL., dealing altogether with constructive 
treason. And examples are not wanting, as in the administration of law 
in Ireland, showing the dangerous margin along which the state may 
work in governing dissatisfied peoples. Of course the arbitrariness of 
Russia in dealing with political prisoners belongs to despotism, and is not 
worthy of consideration under the study of constitutional law. 

The most serious illustration of the principle appears whenever the 
state has undertaken to do the work of the church. This attempt has 
always been fruitful in religious persecution. There are, however, some 
facts of a modifying character to be kept in mind in any study of reli- 
gious persecution. It must be remembered that what appears to be a 
struggle between belief and unbelief, or orthodoxy and heresy, may be 
in reality only a struggle between nations for existence. Political con- 
spiracies are often carried on within a state under the guise of religious 
rights. The religious persecutions of England were intimately connected 
with the foreign relations of the nation, especially with France and 
Spain. Or, persecution with an apparent religious animus may be as- 
sociated with business affairs, as in some instances in the persecution of 
the Jews. Or, persecution may be the result of a superstition which for 
the time possesses a community, and makes its action exceptional, as 
in the treatment of witchcraft in New England. See “ Diary of Judge 
Sewall.” 

But when due allowance has been made for such facts, there is an im- 
mense remainder of religious persecution to be explained on no other 
ground than that of the unwarranted interference of the state, in the in- 
terest of the church, with the rights of private opinion and belief. The 
history of non-conformity and of Catholic disability in England are re- 
cent illustrations. In New England the chief illustration, apart from 
the history of the Quakers, is to be found in the enforcement of Sunday 
laws. Under the separation of church and state, laws which are restric- 
tive are based not on the demands of the church but on the requirements 
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of the public good. The presumption is that they will not be unjust, or 
if they are found to be in their practical working that they will be al- 
lowed to fall into decline, or will be repealed. 
William Jewett Tucker. 
ANDOVER. 
i. 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF SocrAL INsTITUTIONS. 


SoME suggestions are made here on a proposed classification of social 
institutions and facts as they appear in our own country and times from 
a sociological point of view. Some classification is needed, and a new 
one seems to be demanded at the present time, for several reasons which 
may be briefly noted at the outset. 

Social problems are pressing upon us from every direction, and there 
is a rapidly growing purpose to grapple with them in every helpful way. 
That they are social problems is evidence of the truth that they are intricate 
in their relations. ‘That they are the incidents of an intensely vital con- 
dition of things points to the probability that this condition, or social 
order as we call it, has a more or less definite structure capable of analy- 
sis and an orderly interpretation if we only know how to get at the task 
before us. And an approach to the subject by aid of a scientific classi- 
fication of its material would apparently be relatively as useful prac- 
tically in this as in' any other field of human investigation. For when 
one can bring system, with its analysis and classification, to his material, 
he has greatly increased his ability to handle it. This is true even 
though, as in sociology, it lie in a field where only the loosest lines can 
be drawn. 

There is no doubt that sociology is a growing science, both in itself 
and in its claims upon the attention of thoughtful people. And it is easy 
to see that the earnest attempts which many are making to solve social 
problems in a practical way will be more successful when made with that 
scientific knowledge of them and orderly approach to them which the 
true sociologist seeks, and which distinguishes him from the one who has 
only practical experience for his guide in such matters. For it should 
be clearly recognized that a practical study or even a practical solution of 
social problems does not make a sociologist of a man. The same dis- 
tinction holds here as in the other sciences and arts. A man may solve 
many a practical problem in quarrying granite or the old red sandstone, 
and be utterly ignorant of geology as a science. Soethe solution of a 
social problem does not necessarily carry with it the solution of any 
sociological problem at all. Not every man who works in a garden is a 
botanist. So there are many who are earnestly at work on social prob- 
lems without sociological knowledge or training. Their methods are 
often unconsciously scientific, but, on the other hand, they are sometimes 
in more or less direct violation of scientific principles. People often con- 
found social problems with the problems of sociology, and so never come 
to have an intelligent knowledge of their own field from its true point of 
view. We greatly need to have the principles, methods, and present 
conclusions of sociology outlined and put into shape for general use. 
There is no good text-book on the subject suitable for the class-room, or 
as a hand-book in the study. One or two books approaching this class 
treat of the philosophy of society rather than of its science. 

It is proposed here to offer suggestions regarding some fundamental 
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distinctions and methods of the classification of social institutions, giving 
the merest outline of a system in two of its leading directions. For no 
one but an experienced sociologist can hope to do what needs to be done 
in the development of a full system. Even this little attempt would not 
have been made had any one else entered the field, and had not friends 
urged the present effort. Such as it is, it is the outgrowth of personal 
necessities in the study and class-room. 

There is an old system of classification of social institutions into 
family, church, and state that gained wide currency before sociology was 
thought of as a science, and which is now in very general use. ‘The 
Germans and some in this country have added to these three a fourth 
class, which they call civil society, thereby designating economic life and 
institutions. The former system probably had a theoretical origin, and 
is used now in discussions that are philosophical rather than scientific. 
The latter classification is more scientific and so far better. But I have 
found: that neither of these is easily worked in the class-room, or meets 
the requirements of the study. It has been difficult for one thing to 
place the family. It is commonly held to be the unit of society. But 
some have objected to this statement with apparent force. And then it 
seems unscientific to make “the unit of society ” stand at the same time 
for a cardinal class of the social institutions.. Moreover, the school in 
our American social system is not easily divided up between the church 
and the state, even though we do net put it with the family, unless we 
forsake the inductive method, and are governed by the historical and 
philosophical explanation of its origin and development. 

Suggestions are, therefore, made in these notes of the outlines of an- 
other system, which it is thought is more scientific and of much greater 
practical use to the student of sociology or of social problems. Its pres- 
entation at this time has two objects in view. One is to invite scientific 
attention to it, that it may be amended and developed if substantially cor- 
rect, or else be rejected wholly, and a better system put in its place. For 
there is urgent need of something in this direction. The other object is 
to give the general student of social problems a clue to their better com- 
prehension. A crude system, like the earlier classifications in Botany 
and Zovlogy, may prove useful in practical work, and indirectly, at least, 
advance the science. Even where any exact classification is difficult, as 
in Zovlogy, it is often extremely useful to follow some general lines. 

Such a system should be inductive. It should, certainly in the earlier 
stages of sociologieal study, be drawn from the observation of familiar 
material. It should be scientific in origin, rather than philosophical or 
ethical. It should also be as simple in method as possible. And yet in 
attaining these ends it should not be false to the facts of universal soci- 
ety. Mr. Herbert Spencer seems to me to afford little aid through his 
classifications to the student of modern social life as we see it, because 
his material so largely lies outside our own. We gain, I think, by limit- 
ing early work to a section of the modern field. For these reasons, I 
have refused to begin with the earliest social conditions as these are 
determined historically and comparatively, and then advance from them 
down through their successive developments to the present. ‘The present 
has supplied our material. A single way of approach has also been 
selected. This is the one that takes us along the line of institutions in 
their corporate social forms. For it is these that make the framework 
of society, and it is a knowledge of social structure that lies at the basis 
of an understanding of social life and movement. 
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The resort for our material of study to the familiar facts of our own 
American social life as they lie about us, and especially to them in their 
simple conditions, follows the well-known method in Botany. It has a 
similar justification also. For he who has a good scientific knowledge 
of the social structure of a simple country village and its sociological his- 
tory has a large amount of sociological power, and can easily take up 
the city, and go on to still more complex life. He has learned to observe, 
to analyze, to classify, and to interpret familiar things. He has acquired 
power and method, and cannot help applying them to whatever else 
comes in his way. 

As was suggested some years ago,' the social phenomena of a country 
village present the most convenient and the best material for the begin- 
ning of sociological study. The same is true regarding the classification 
of our social institutions. And by social institutions are meant those tangi- 
ble forms of social life into which the habitual activity of a community 
has been drawn. These need not be named here in full detail. They 
include, of course, the churches, schools, houses, and other buildings con- 
nected with them, farms, mills, stores, shops, roads, post office, town hall, 
and similar objects. Now it is suggested that this material will, if 
classified inductively, take a twofold direction. The first will be a 
classification by the kind of institution as shown in the chief character- 
istic of its nature. It will be dominantly either religious, educational, 
economic (or industrial), or political. Institutions in each class will, 
however, have more or less of the characteristic quality of each of the 
others. The church has its educational, economic, and political, as well 
as its religious, features. But these are all subordinate or incidental. 
The same thing, the reader will immediately recollect, occurs in classi- 
fication in the science of physiology. The nervous system is not isolated 
entirely from that of the circulation of the blood, nor the digestion from 
either or from the muscular system. But some one function predominates 
in each class. Here four classes appear, as is the case in the method I 
have called the German. But the family is dropped, and educational in- 
stitutions come in as a distinct class. The descriptive term is put in the 
adjective form instead of the nominal, as being more appropriate to the 
idea involved. If the philosophical or ethical point of view were the one 
taken, the educational class might not appear. But our approach is 
meant to be inductive, and our educational institutions seem to be clearly 
differentiated facts. Sub-classes, and perhaps something like the orders 
in botanical classification, will probably appear in any extended work, 
especially as it is carried into more complex social life. But it is not to 
the present purpose to pursue the subject in this direction. 

The family, as just intimated, does not appear here as a distinct class. 
Probably it has given the student who has actually attempted to assign 
it to a place among the classes of social institutions a good deal of trou- 
ble, just as it has in the contention over what constitutes “the unit of 
society.” On the principle by which our classification is made, it seems 
impossible to put it into either one of the four classes. It does not clearly 
belong by some one dominant quality to either class. It seems at first to 
belong by itself, and the temptation comes to make a separate class of 
it. But itis not so much aclass'like the others, and separate in kind from 
them, as it is an institution of itself profoundly and peculiarly related 
to them all. It seems to be social life in the most concrete and universal 


1 See Sociological Notes in Andover, Review for March, 1886. 
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form we know. Let us, then, for a time let it alone. And now if we 
look farther, we shall see that the institutional life of society has other 
peculiarities than those of kind by which we have put it into classes. For 
religious institutions take different shapes or forms. Educational work, 
for another example, is not all done in schools, and we may detect similar 
varieties in organization in the other classes. Where, then, is to be found 
a relief from this dilemma? And how shall our classification be made 
to include all the facts ? 

The answer, in part certainly, is that a classification by sociological 
form needs to be made. Now the ultimate and constituent social cell is 
clearly the human individual. It is the ultimate and indivisible thing of 
which sociology takes cognizance. But it rarely is found outside an 
assemblage which we call the family, and almost never during the entire 
period of its existence, except in sporadic instances. It is, then, clear that 
the family is the primary social form in which this cell is found. The 
family is as universal as tissue in the ranks of biology below sociology, 
which is the higher department of biological science. The family appears 
as the primary form in each of the four classes, and it might be hard to 
say in which it is the more important. Indeed, it is not a question of 
relative importance at all, but of fact and of necessity to vitality. The 
family is the primary social Form in the religious, educational, indus- 
trial, or political life of society. This is its true place. It is not a class, 
but a social form. It is the primary, germinal form of society. 

Next in the order of forms is the communal. This is made up of those 
who assemble as individuals coming together from the families of a 
people in a given place for a common purpose, or it is found in those in- 
stitutions which represent and serve the ends of such communal life. The 
congregation, local church, Sunday-school, Christian guilds, and similar 
associations in their simplest forms are examples of this secondary socio- 
logical form in the first cardinal class of social institutions. The local 
school, especially the primary school and kindergarten, the shop, the fac- 
tory, and the town or town meeting, belong to this form in the other classes. 
The student will find here peculiarities of form and divergences of type 
more marked by far than in the family, and he will see that they are 
especially modified to fit the class of institutions in which a given form 
appears. But I think the general type is unmistakable to the careful 
observer. 

Then we come to those larger sociological forms which are the result of 
a more or less distinctly apparent use of the principle of representation, 
that principle whose successful introduction into political organization by 
the Teutonic races, Mr. John Fiske has said, did more than almost any- 
thing else towards giving them their wonderful triumphs in political organ- 
ization. Its introduction begins the differentiation of the city from the 
town, and marks the sociological place of our American States. Its cor- 
responding development in ecclesiastical bodies gave rise to the council, 
syned, conference, diocese. Its essentials may be traced in the higher 
schools and colleges, and its features may be discerned in economics in 
the local banks or like institutions for exchange. 

Carrying this classification by form still higher, we finally come to the 
largest types of form in the religious denomination, the Christian Church 
of the world, as well as to the other efforts at universal religion. The 
nation and international relations or alliances of the nations may be 
reached in polities; the clearing house and foreign exchange in eco- 
nomics ; and the university and literature in education. 
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But enough, perhaps, has been written here to show the leading points 
in the outline, and to indicate the twofold direction which I would sug- 
gest that sociological classification should take. Probably, as a friend has 
already suggested as true regarding botany, those familiar with the prin- 
ciples and lines of classification in the other sciences will find that this 
method has some interesting analogies. Striking differences may also be 
expected, since social life is widely separated in its very elements from 
the material given us in the lower biological sciences. 

It appears important to make use both of classification in the ordinary 
use of the principle by which system is defined, and also of morphology or 
the science of form, a method which fills an important place in the other 
sciences. ‘The relief we get by the introduction of social morphology in 
our efforts to find a fitting place for the family is a pretty good proof of 
the necessity of taking this direction in sociological classification. It 
gives us on the scientific side, the family as the primary social form, which 
Dr. Mulford, in his “ Nation,” approaching the subject as a student 
of political philosophy, called the “ unitary form of society.” ? 

But other practical advantages are secured by this sytem in our study 
of social problems. Before taking up one or two illustrations of this, 
however, let us note a peculiarity of these problems arising from the 
nature of the social atoms or cells. These cells are always individual 
human beings capable of self-determination in a high degree, and always 
and everywhere acting in their individual integrity. The first of these 
facts, that we are dealing with free independent human beings, introduces 
into the material of sociological study the element of free choice, and 
thereby makes its task very different from that of the student in some 
of the lower biological sciences. But, after all, the isolation is less than 
the separate life of plants or animals. The second fact, that human ac- 
tion is always in individual integrity, so that the whole man always acts, 
and not simply his religious or other nature by itself, makes classification 
less definite than elsewhere. It also calls attention to the truth that we 
cannot divide man in our sociological study of him into anything like four 
“water-tight compartments,” and treat him, now solely as a religious being 
and now as an exclusively economic force or as a mere citizen. He is 
everywhere and always a man acting in his wholeness. It is only as we 
find a dominant tendency of social action in one direction or another that 
we are justified in putting human activity into one or another of these 
classes. Each institutional class, therefore, exists by the aid of the others, 
and for their ends as well as its own, No sound study in either class 
can be made so long as the student ignores its relations to the other and 
related sociological classes and their sciences. For whoever forgets 
these inter-relations of all social activity leaves out of his working thought 
the elementary truth of the integrity of human activity through the in- 
dividual. 

This leads to some remarks on the determination of the moral 
quality we may assign to social institutions. With this subject we now 
have to do only on the sociological side. And for an example, let us 
take the mooted question of the secularization of the State and school. 
The dread which many have of the separation of the school from all dis- 
tinctively religious instruction rests upon an assumption which will meet a 

1 His statement is “The family is the natural and the normal condition of 


human existence. It is not the unit of society, that is, the ultimate and inte- 
gral element, bnt it is the unitary form of society.” Nation, p. 276. 
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challenge from sociology at the very outset. For this science will question 
the existence in social fact of any such separation between the religious 
and the secular — that it is possible to secularize any of the institutions of 
a religious people. The activity of a people in their religious institu- 
tions, especially if these are Christian, is the unfailing guaranty against 
secularization anywhere else. We classify institutions as religious be- 
cause this function is specialized in them, and not because there is no 
religious life and action elsewhere.’ A nation of Christian people is a 
nation of Christians acting as such in every direction of their life. Blood 
builds tissue everywhere, whether in brain or muscle or bone, and where 
blood goes there is life. So it is with the religion of a people. It must 
from the very necessity of its nature go into everything into which 
their own activity takes them. The division between the religious and 
secular life does not seem to have any support from sociology. This 
science does not appear to concede either the necessity or the possibility 
of the secularization which some advocate and others dread. It denies 
that the differentiation of function by which the school is restricted in its 
field is necessarily a secular movement. For it may only indicate, as 
increased differentiation of function generally does, a higher type of life. 
If properly embodied in institutions elsewhere, if it vitalizes social life, and 
so lives in those who act through the school, the formulated expression of 
religious life in the exercises of the school-room itself is of little conse- 
quence. It is simply a social impossibility to secularize the American 
schools or the American States until we have first got religion out of the 
American churches and life. As sometimes the unceasing consciousness 
of a nerve is a sign of disease, so it may be with the presence of a con- 
scious formulated religion. Its very presence may be a token of weakness 
in the State or the public school. It is a singular confirmation of this 
position that defective religious or moral life elsewhere is so often urged as 
a reason for resort to the school-room to increase its power. The divis- 
ion into religious and secular may well be maintained by the Roman 
Catholic Church. It seems vital to its theory of Church and State. But 
it hardly fits social facts. It is unnecessary to the American relation of 
Church and State, which, after all, is only a highly perfected differentia- 
tion in the functions of one common social whole. ‘To make the dis- 
tinction between religious and secular seems needless and contrary to 
scientific notions of society. It practically leads to an ecclesiasticism 
among Protestants which is hardly less objectionable than that which they 
dread. We do not need to take the so-called secular theory of the State 
and school in order to escape the difficulties of the situation. We can 
point to the inseparable union between religion and life, and between 
education and life. Differentiation of function does not, we can say, 
change the common nature of humanity. 

Space remains for only one or two illustrations of the practical value of 
sociological classification by form. The history of social development is 
very intimately connected with that of sociological classes and forms in 
their relations to the individual and to each other. In a primitive social 
order the great classes are but indistinctly separated, and the chief, if 
not the only social forms, are the two primary ones of the family and the 
community with more or less lack of distinct outline between the two, 
while the individual is almost lost in the common group. The advance to 

1 The term religious, as applied to a class, is for this reason unfortunate, but 
no good substitute is at hand, and I have, therefore, retained it. 
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the highly organized modern social order is an advance by which both 
class and form are separated, developed in themselves and into the broader 
types. The present outcome is the result of the slow differentiation of the 
institutions of politics, education, and economics from those of religion, and 
the attendant expansion of social life from the two simple forms of do- 
mestic and communal life into larger and larger forms by what I have 
called rather loosely representation, until society is well-nigh cosmopolitan 
and the individual has grown into a large personality. ‘These classes and 
these forms make good working points for the study of social history. To 
tell how the country village of to-day is related to its antetype in the house- 
hold community of the past, to trace the ancestry of a New England farm 
and its structure, or to show how the Trust has grown from the earliest 
germs of corporate property, is to study the graphic outlines of social 
history. It is to survey the elements of a sociological study of our 
modern social problems. 

The Nationalism of the hour affords another study in class and form. 
Certain people find that there is a confession on all sides that the last 
word has not yet been spoken concerning the ultimate industrial order. 
Recent great changes and the conscious need of others lead to the search 
for the next steps before us. The Nationalists come forward with their 
remedy. This is claimed to be scientific, but more on the ground that 
the work must be gradual than for any other reason. The remedy pro- 
posed is that as quickly as practicable many of the social functions now 
performed by the other of the three classes of institutions, and more es- 
pecially the work of the economic class of institutions, shall be put 
upon the fourth, and that chiefly upon its highest form, whence comes 
the term Nationalism. This at least seems to be substantially a fair 
statement of Nationalism when put into sociological terms. Now by 
thus putting it we have got the subject into sociological position. It can 
be examined scientifically. If the Nationalists can convince us that their 
chosen course properly calls into greater activity the one social organ in 
the one class, and that this alone can bring the needed relief and secure 
the future development of society, we shall all become Nationalists our- 
selves. We cannot help it. But they must first prove that their tacit 
assumptions concerning the burdens now resting elsewhere are well 
grounded. They must show the needlessness of the vigorous development 
of other sociological classes and forms, and the ability of their own favor- 
ite social organ, the State, to perform the desired task. The presump- 
tions from past experience, from the social trend, and from the law that 
requires the utmost regard for the principle of proportionate activity among 
all the organs of a body in successful therapeutics, at present lie heavily 
against their panacea. The historical and comparative method certainly 
challenges their main proposition. The difficulties which confront the 
Nationalist when he meets political economy and the science of polities 
will not grow less when he turns to sociology and finds that he is propos- 
ing to ignore its principles of class and form and recast the social structure 
which has been the growth of centuries by throwing the whole into one 
of its leading moulds. He is simply preparing a revolution in the very 
structure and theory of society instead of changing the direction of a single 
stream. He virtually denies fundamental principles of life and class 
and form, and superficially concludes that these latter are the results of 
arbitrary human action, which can be changed in an arbitrary manner. 
The department of the organization of the Christian Church, would be 
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another excellent field for the illustration of the usefulness of these 
methods of sociological classification. So, too, would that of economic 
institutions. The historical and comparative study of the growth and 
peculiarities of class and form as between the various classes, observing 
the high degree of movement in one and the tardy advance in the other, 
the relation of each to geographical bounds, are suggested as interesting 
and useful. But enough has been said, I trust, to incite the scientific 
mind to further study and to special contributions, and also to show those 
who are doing practical work on social problems that these may bécome 
both more interesting and more manageable when approached with better 
instruments of classification. 
Samuel W. Dike. 
AUBURNDALE, MAss. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
poniaaipmeni 
Stupres in HeGev’s Puiosopny or Rewicion. By J. MacBripE STErR- 

RETT, D. D., Professor of Ethics and Apologetics in the Seabury Divinity 

School, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1890. 

There is a prevailing impression that Hegel is synonymous with the 
“mystical,” that is, misty, and that his very touch upon a commentator 
leaves confusion of thought and speech behind it. Dr. Sterrett has not 
so suffered. A more vigorous and straightforward piece of writing as 
well as of thinking it has not often been my fortune to meet with. The 
book before us is fairly buoyant in its vigor; fairly aggressive in its 
straightforwardness. The purpose of the book is, as Dr. Sterrett frankly 
informs us, in his preface, apologetic. But he has a worthy conception 
of Apologetics. To show forth religion as a necessary and genuine fac- 
tor in the conscious life of man, to show forth Christianity as the fruition 
of religion — this is what Dr. Sterrett understands by Apologetics. Early 
in the book he tells us that his ‘‘ own interest in the study began and con- 
tinues as a purely theological one — the intellectual search for God as 
the self-conscious Reason of all that really is.” (P. 14.) More par- 
ticularly Dr. Sterrett considers Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion in the as- 
sistance which it may give in the present needs of Apologetics —in the 
attempt to conceive God and religion under the conditions imposed by 
the changed state of modern science and culture. This is not, Dr. Ster- 
rett remarks, the highest vindication that thought can make of religion ; 
the highest is to show the authority of the absolute idea of Religion. 
Both in this higher work and in the translating of the ever-valid religious 
ideas out of outworn and inadequate forms and language into more ade- 
quate and convincing modern forms theology has much to learn from 
Hegel. ‘This is the spirit in which Dr. Sterrett has undertaken his task. 

His basis is, therefore, a broad one. Itis nothing more nor less than 
that a Philosophy of Religion is the only final Apologetics for Christian- 
ity. ‘Either this Philosophy of Religion must be attained, or we must 
rest on the external evidences of miracle and councils. The only other 
alternative is to refuse to examine, to ask for no evidences, to keep the 
simple faith of childhood in mature years by arbitrary repression of 
thought.” (P. 96.) ‘The Bible, Reason, and the Church, one after 
another, are made the standing ground of Apologetics, and yet not one of 
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them is infallible. Each one needs a larger apologetic to vindicate its 
authority. They are all relatively sufficient grounds when themselves 
grounded upon the authority of the absolute idea of Religion.” (P. 
97.) I emphasize this conception of the Philosophy of Religion as the 
basis of any Apologetics, because it seems to me the key-note of Dr. Ster- 
rett’s whole book. Discussion of this position is out of the question 
within the limits of my space, but I find myself in heartiest sympathy 
with it. A few words regarding the method of the book may be useful. 
The first two chapters are a running sketch, wholly informal and yet as 
accurate as their purpose requires, of Hegelianism and of the develop- 
ment of the philosophic treatment of religions. The third, fourth, 
seventh, and eighth chapters follow Hegel in the main, giving expositions 
of his Introduction, of his chapters on the “ Vital Idea of Religion,” the 
“ Classification of the Pre-Christian Religions,” and “ Christianity as the 
Absolute Religion.” Chapters five and six do not claim any direct re- 
lation to Hegel, but are expositions from an independent, yet sympathetic, 
standpoint of the matters treated in the other chapters. As Dr. Sterrett, 
even when expounding Hegel, keeps in view not students desirous of mak- 
ing themselves specialists in the Hegelian technique, but those interested 
in the broader movement of the Hegelian ideas, it should be evident that 
he has produced a work of great value to all interested in the funda- 
mental questions of modern theology. I cannot but think it a happy 
omen in the present juncture of our theology, when the attempt to find 
God immanent in the world and in history is becoming so manifest, that 
Dr. Sterrett should give us a book whose whole trend is so forcibly and 
consciously in that direction. 

I cannot close without briefly calling attention to three further fea- 
tures of the book —and first, the notable appendix upon Church Union. 
For one, I am thoroughly convinced that when the happy day of church 
union comes, it will come not upon the lines laid down by Dr. Ster- 
rett, for he refuses to lay down hard lines, but in the spirit which 
breathes through all his words. Another is the spirit of honesty, of fair- 
ness, of love for straightforward intellectual dealing which animates what 
Dr. Sterrett writes. It is sometimes reported that our Theological Sem- 
inaries are not favorable to intellectual light and honesty. There will 
hardly be a question about the Seminary from which issues this book and 
the one of Dr. Kedney’s recently noticed in this “ Review.” The third 
feature is that rare thing in philosophical writing — the happy and really 
illustrative use of the dangerous metaphor. I had a number of passages 
marked for quotation, but one or two must suffice. Speaking of agnosti- 
cism and mysticism, Dr. Sterrett says: ‘The one utterly saps the vital- 
ity of thought, the other only floods it with more sap than it has channels 
prepared to receive.” And speaking of the way in which spirit finds it- 
self in that which seems at first to limit it, he says: “Thus it was that 
old Rome realized herself. Her god Terminus was elastic enough to in- 
clude and transform all hostes into cives sui, and she became the im- 
perial mistress of the world.” 


John Dewey. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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SysteM DER Erik. Mit Einem Umriss der Staats-und Gesellschaftslehre. 
Von Friepricu PAULSEN, a. 0. Professor an der Universitit, Berlin. Zwei 
Binde, Berlin. Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz. 1889. 

This work has the great merit of being readable. Its style is very 
un-German, clear and concise, even brilliant. This does not by any 
means imply superficial thinking, though Paulsen’s treatment of the sub- 
ject is not as profound as Wundt’s. If Paulsen is much more readable 
it is perhaps owing to his empirical standpoint, though one may well 
doubt whether he could be dull even in psychology or metaphysics. 

The work is divided into divisions which we may name. Historical, 
Speculative, Descriptive, and Applied Ethics. The opening sentence of 
the Introduction is significant. In it he accepts the word “ ethics ”’ in its 
historical sense of a “science of customs.” It is thus inductive and 
empirical, resting upon historical sociology. Like any science it derives 
its laws from observed facts. Moreover it is eminently a practical sci- 
ence, for it looks toward the future, having to do with “ the perfection of 
human life,” as far as perfection is possible under the given conditions. 
As the science of healthful conduct it is to be compared with medicine. 
From this follows the relativity of moral laws. For as no one demands 
a uniformity of medical practice under different conditions, so the con- 
ditions of human welfare are different in different societies and ages. 
There is no perfect society, and the limitations of a faulty society must 
be upon all its ideas of right, as well as upon the philosophers who express 
these ideas. 

Paulsen introduces the historical portion of his work with the inter- 
esting observation that Grecian ethics is naive naturalism or a doctrine 
of virtues, looking toward perfection of life ; Christian ethics is super- 
naturalism or a doctrine of God and sin, looking away from life. Mod- 
ern ethics, while profoundly Christian in spirit, has yet returned to the 
classic question, ‘“ What is that highest good which conduces most to 
human welfare?” Considering that Paulsen himself answers this ques- 
tion exactly as Aristotle did — indeed is strikingly Aristotelian throughout 
— his historical account of Aristotle seems very inadequate. Aristotle is 
accused of offering no final test of conduct ; but as his test is identical with 
Paulsen's own, the criticism is ungracious. Aristotle certainly means to 
declare, eidapovia, welfare as the ultimate good (Nic. Eth., 1, 5), a term 
which is sufficiently explained by his doctrine of means and of perfec- 
tion of life. Paulsen’s exposition of Christian ethics is the most brilliant 
portion of his work, but at the same time the most paradoxical and one- 
sided. If the New Testament ethics appear to differ in toto from the 
Greek ethics, it is because the emphasis was necessarily differently placed, 
owing to historical and local causes, and not because the fundamental 
ideas of the Greek ethics are opposed to Christianity when rightly inter- 
preted. This brilliant chapter will be of service if it helps to a wider 
appreciation of the fact that the church has over-emphasized certain vir- 
tues to the neglect of others; for example, altruism as against a just 
regard for self-interest, suppression of natural instincts as against their 
healthful exercise, correctness of belief as against beauty of life, ete. 
But it should never be forgotten that the so-called New Testament vir- 
tues are the opposites of vices to which human nature is peculiarly prone. 

Turning to the constructive portion of the work, the author accepts 
the utilitarian position, and defines a good act as “one which by nature 
tends to further the welfare of the doer and the community.” A good 
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will is defined in corresponding subjective terms. Paulsen here puts the 
welfare of the doer before that of the community. Elsewhere he says 
that the community will enforce an opposite view in the rare (?) cases 
where there arises any conflict. Indeed, the task of morality is to bring 
the individual into harmony with the community, moral laws being the 
expression of the condition of social life. His attempt to show that 
there is no real conflict between egoism and altruism satisfies the intel- 
lect as a speculation, but scarcely appeals to common sense as a rule that 
is practiced. ‘The assumption that the real transcendent interests of the 
individual and society coincide is a true one, but what we want is a cri- 
terion when the apparent interests clash. This he does not give us 
except as force, that is, the will of the majority. He discards Hedonism 
or pleasure as the “summum bonum,” holding that pleasure follows 
gratification of impulse, but does not precede it as a conscious cause. 
But if pleasure or pain are not impulses or motives, our impulses are en- 
tirely divorced from feeling, a position not sanctioned by psychologists. 
We must either admit an antecedent belief in pleasurable results or a 
simultaneous feeling of pleasure, itself a motive. Furthermore, if one 
discards the intuitive, that is, purely intellectual test of right and wrong, 
there remains but one other ultimate psychological test, that is, feeling. 
Naturally, then, we ask what Paulsen means by “normal” in defining the 
““summum bonum”’ as the “ normal or healthy exercise of all the func- 
tions of life, such exercise being at once means and end.” Evidently he 
means nothing more than Aristotle does by his doctrine of means, such 
a mean between too much and too little being the specific virtue. 

Accordingly a true life consists in the exercise of all the virtues, espe- 
cially of the highest measured according to their comprehensiveness, the 
more personal virtues being lower than the social virtues. Of the virtues 
one can give no @ priori definition. They express relations which society 
has discovered to be conducive to its life, and therefore to the life and 
well-being of the individual whose life is only possible in society. Life 
is then the supreme good, first the life of the community, then that of 
the individual. Naturally Paulsen is very far from Pessimism. But he 
has discarded Hedonism, and we are inclined to ask, In what sense is 
life the supreme good unless it brings a surplus of pleasure? How does 
he escape Hedonism ? 

To illustrate the sense of obligation in conscience, he compares the 
morals of a country to animal instincts which, coming into every life 
with accumulated authority, have there become conscious. Here objecti- 
fied they appear to command, as imperative as instincts, and yet con- 
scious. Not remembering when we learned these rules, we regard them as 
intuitive, when they are really the product of evolution. Upon the will he 
is, like Wundt, a psychological determinist. An act is self-determined in 
the sense that it is an expression of character. Character itself is a result- 
ant of forces. Practically responsibility is as real as though the individ- 
ual were the cause of himself, even if, logically, responsibility ceases. 
Evil is, however, only apparent, being a condition to the development of 
goodness, which is the constant purpose of Reality, or God. All laws 
are thus self-determinations of his being and merely progressively dis- 
covered by man. Religion is the idealization of morality, and all but 
essential to it. Paulsen discards supernaturalism. After a purely em- 
pirical examination and rejection of the doctrine of the future life it is 
like giving stones for bread to plunge into metaphysics and say “ past 
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time is not, future time not yet, and the present a movable point, there- 
fore all existence is out of time, accordingly eternal.” In the connection 
one does not know whether to take this seriously or not. 

The second and much the larger volume is concerned with Descriptive 
and Applied Ethics. Here the author is thoroughly at home, and there is 
no ethical work in English that will compare with this second volume in 
interest. It is thoroughly fresh and modern, a little inclined to run into 
Political Economy at the end, but always interesting. He attacks vigor- 
ously modern over-culture, defining the modern idea of the cultured man 
as one “ who can join in a conversation upon any topic, whether it be 
Plato, Kant, Raphael, or Goethe, and can make large use of foreign 
words,” but “ cannot earn his bread just because of his culture.” The 
growing classification of people as cultivated and uncultivated excites 
his wrath, though to most minds it is better than the old division into 
noble and common or rich and poor. Doubtless our industrial civiliza- 
tion must modify education somewhat in its own interest, but it must also 
adjust itself to an educated people ; there can be no retreat here. In one 
point Paulsen is thoroughly German. It is well known that Germany is 
the most backward of civilized countries in the education of woman. 
And notwithstanding an element of truth in his criticism of the new 
movement as tending to make woman less womanly, he must be classed 
among the rear-guard of his countrymen. *‘ Woman’s calling is the care 
of the home and rearing of children.” ‘Science and art are reserved 
for men.” ‘“ The book-girl is sadly overestimated (!)” ete. ‘To be sure 
he grants that women may be teachers and physicians, but in vain. 
Naturally the utilitarian principle leads to some indefiniteness in this part 
of the work. For example, he leaves us in the dark as to when dueling 
and divorcee are to be sanctioned, or even suicide — points upon which a 
more stringent utilitarian would throw much light. Upon the question 
of socialism he seems to share the common German idea that govern- 
ment is designed chiefly for manufacturing operatives, forgetting that 
these constitute but a fragment of the community. Yet his views upon 
Political Economy and Political Science are remarkably fair, all in all; 
nor can we here insist too much upon his fundamental contention that, 
English and French to the contrary, in these fields the vital questions 
are not questions of rights, but of means to ends. And this is just the 
test that portions of the modern German Political Economy cannot sur- 
vive. Paulsen’s arguments for and against German State Socialism are 
full and candid. His remark that Bureaucracy, in politics, leads to a 
“curvature of the moral spine” is worth remembering. He attacks 
with great boldness and vigor Bismarck’s anti-socialist law. ‘ The forci- 
ble suppression of the socialistic agitation was not demanded by the 
exigencies of the government, nor has it been justified by its effects.” 
This portion of the work gives the American reader an insight into 
many of the burning questions of German politics. 

Indeed, however one may differ at points from the author, he lays the 
work aside under obligations for his large sympathy, practical knowledge, 
and, not least, his lucid style. 

D. Collin Wells. 


ANDOVER. 
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Gop ry His Wortp. An Interpretation. Pp. xli, 270. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


Tuts book is anonymous. If the author’s name should be disclosed 
it would acquire some new honor. For his book is very unique —in 
parts, at least, the most original and quickening book of the kind, we 
think, since “ Ecce Homo” appeared. As to design and plan it is very in- 
formal ; as to method and language entirely untechnical. The chapters 
have sufficient connection, but little interdependence ; any may be profit- 
ably read with little reference to the others. The author’s abundant 
learning is kept to very subordinate service. He fully recognizes science 
and philosophy, but employs neither ; in parts of his book he transcends 
both. The best characteristic of the book is spiritual insight. 

He entitles it an Interpretation, and rightly : ‘‘ Not an invention, a 
mental construction, a speculation, but a vision of living reality seen in 
the light of its own life.’ His subject is Christian Realism, that is, 
“ Divine Life, shown to us only in the Real—in Nature and in Man, 
and chiefly in Christ.” This is presented in its own light; the author is 
a seer; the sections of his book are a series of views, or direct appre- 
hensions, taken under the effect of this life. 

After an Introduction of forty pages, which opens the subject in a free 
and salient way, the author orders his views of God in His World under 
three titles: I. From the Beginning; II. The Incarnation; III. The 
Divine Human Fellowship. The first part is on the ways of God in 
nature, and in the ancient history of mankind. For all the realities of 
both are from the life of God and reveal his traits. 

There is a gospel of nature, preparatory to Christ’s completeness, feed- 
ing us with locusts and wild honey until He gives us, in his flesh and 
blood, the heavenly bread and wine. Even in Nature there is no life 
that is not of love. The wandering of man is the great world Epos. 
But the divine life is not excluded from this. The wandering children 
escape not the everbesetting love of the Father. Grace was from the 
beginning. There was always the kingdom of heaven. All humanity 
was included from the beginning, and in every age there has been a 
human response to the divine love. Even in the unregenerate there has 
been a deveiopment of a spiritual nature. In this part of the book the 
author sketches the development of faith among ancient nations, spe- 
cially the Aryan and Hellenic faith. He thus enlarges our view of the 
vital connection of God with the whole spiritual history of mankind. 
We omit further reference to these sections, because the interest of the 
other parts of the book is so much greater. 

In the second part we have views of Christ. Their essential content 
is doubtless the same as that of definitive orthodox theology. Yet these 
views are as different from formal doctrines about Christ as landscapes 
are from maps. Divine revelation must become human. The eternal 
Son of God must become the Son of Man, and must illustrate the human 
type. The ever-repeated Parables of Nature must be translated into 
Parables of human speech. The completeness of Christ’s humanity is 
the clearest revelation man can receive, and the only one effective for his 
restoration. It is self-evidencing. It takes possession of us. We appre- 
hend it as we feel the heat in sunlight. Here we affirm nothing on 
grounds of authority. It is a vital communication, and it is regenera- 
tive. 

These views, like a succession of stereoptical pictures, are taken all 
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along the life of Christ in his relations to men. They make no claim to 
completeness. Others might be taken just as true and real, but such are 
rare. These evidently rectify somewhat the perspective of evangelical 
truths. To us they have a singular charm; it is the interest of reality ; 
it is the freshness of life. As we thus see and feel how vitally the Son 
of God is united with mankind, with all human conditions and interests, 
we cannot repress large joys and hopes. 

The third part of the book presents in the same way, under the title 
of the Divine Human Fellowship, the other revelation and operation of 
God, that is, by the Divine Spirit in and through a regenerate society. 
The ultimate Gospel is unfolded in Human Brotherhood. Here also his- 
toric realities are kept in the foreground, but the views extend but little 
beyond the first three centuries. After the ascension the development of 
the Christian life, left wholly to the children of the kingdom, is wholly 
the work of the spirit. The new society has no theory; the Apostles 
have no plan. The wonderful association grew out of the vital spirit in 
believing hearts. It had lapses, some even in apostolic times, the great- 
est when it gained worldly supremacy in the Roman Empire; but its 
lapses are within the scope of the divine plan. It altogether transcends 
all schemes of civilization. The Divine Spirit is working in a regenerate 
society for the regeneration of mankind. 

We cannot outline these interesting chapters, nor even mention their 
salient points. The limits of a notice preclude any adequate representa- 
tion of the contents of the book as a whole. Its table of contents, which 
is brilliant with attractive subtitles, serves that purpose better. 

But in this connection we may observe very briefly: 1. The book is 
throughout a disclosure of the Divine Love. 2. According to the author, 
the functions of nature are higher than in our common conceptions. 
Accordingly, the line between nature and the supernatural must be re- 
located. 3. Our common concept of justice, derived from human rela- 
tions, when attributed to God, is a great misrepresentation. 4. The 
author’s final outlook for mankind is proportioned to the diverse data; 
the book encourages the larger hope. 

It will profit all who, with souls open to spiritual light and air, crave 
eternal life. It will relieve some who are pestered with various religious 
difficulties ; for in the light of such views many difficulties disappear 
altogether, or appear as very intelligible features in the divine designs. 
It will be like a day in early spring to some who realize the barrenness 
of formal concepts of Christianity. The author often leads his reader 
to favorable outlooks, some of them unfrequented. His pages are fertile 
in suggestion. They often glow with the natural beauty of sacred things. 
Many passages are like psalms in prose. The thought sometimes rises 
to worship, and takes on very suitably and gracefully the language of 
worship. We think that all who walk awhile with this Interpreter will 
be much refreshed with his views. 

W. E. Merriman. 

Boston. 


Curist1An THrisM. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Oxon, Pp. viii, 318. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker. 1890. 
This book is interesting because of its aim, which is to state the theis- 
tic argument in a popular way so that it may be comprehended by per- 
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sons of ordinary understanding, though without special philosophical 
training. The author has succeeded in making his work easy reading. 
The thought is clear and vigorous, and yet always within the limits of 
ready comprehension. The argument, especially in the criticism of anti- 
theistic theories, is strong and keen. Because the thought is clear so far 
as it goes, one is the more dissatisfied with its limitations. The author 
gives us to understand that he is not opposed to that view of the world 
which represents God as dwelling in it and energizing in and through it, 
but he has not woven this conception into the texture of his argument. 
He indicates (p. 10) that this would lead to needless complication and ex- 
tension. We regard this as a mistake in judgment. It is connected 
with another mistake, which is, that he has limited his examination of 
anti-theistic theories to the more coarse and materialistic forms. To be 
sure, these are the forms, mostly, which pervade common thought, but our 
observation is that the finer, pantheistic thought has also, to some ex- 
tent, filtered into the popular mind. We believe that very many of the 
class for whom this book is designed will, on reading it, feel that it does 
not reach them, that they do not hold to any such cold, barren, anti-re- 
ligious theories as are here combated. Many such persons have been 
drawn away from the traditional conception of God into this pantheistic 
thought, because they found in it more richness, warmth, and imagina- 
tion. They are to be won back only by presenting in Christian theism 
a still more rich, spiritual, and living conception of God. The idea of 
the immanence of God (the expression occurs but once in this book, and 
the word is there printed mistakenly “imminent,” p. 83) is finding a 
place in popular preaching, because it supplies a felt need. A book on 
Christian theism which is not deeply penetrated by this higher idea of 
God cannot be satisfactory to the present generation. 

The idea of the immanence of God would have helped in another re- 
spect. ‘The argument of the book starts out by assuming the validity of 
the mind’s primary intuitions (p. 6). In the chapter on causation the 
argument is based on the fact that the mind is so constituted that it must 
assume the existence of a First Cause. But the ordinary agnostic has 
been trained to object to all assumptions. An argument starting out 
from an assumption would be of no avail to him. This difficulty would 
have been largely avoided if the author had adopted the more recent 
method of stating the argument from causation, the method which turns 
upon a better interpretation of the intuition of cause. The first cause 
which is posited by this intuition means not the first cause in a series 
of causes, but the underlying cause or ground of the whole series. 
The argument from causation therefore arrives at the idea of God 
as Preserver and Sustainer rather than as Creator. It has been found 
best to leave out the discussion of creation from the theistic argu- 
ment. It is a question for cosmology to settle. The agnostic is much 
less able to object to the assumption of the validity of the intuition of 
cause when it is interpreted in this way. There is much less of a re- 
move between the intuition and its object when the intuition is seen to 
be an insight into the present working of God rather than an assump- 
tion that he performed a work of creation somewhere in the infinite 
past. We cannot see that this turn to the argument would have made it 
more complicated or difficult of apprehension for the popular mind, and 
it would have lessened the opportunity for an objection which even the 
neophyte in agnosticism will advance at once. 
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The same limitation to traditional forms appears in the discussion of 
the moral argument. Here there can be no excuse for the limitation, 
because in this department the untrained inquirer is much more on an 
equality with the specialist. The argument of this book does not rise 
much above the old method of reasoning back from the existence of 
moral qualities in the creation to the existence of moral attributes in the 
Creator. The class of readers for whom this book is designed would be 
able to appreciate a much more lofty and spiritual treatment. They 
would respond to the thought that in the moral life there is the experience 
of dependence upon God and communion with Him, — that in man’s moral 
and religious life God reveals himself personally and intimately, so that 
in the experience of the Christian there is the highest testimony to the 
existence of God, and a testimony from which no one is debarred by 
lack of metaphysical training, but which is open to every man according 
to the depth of his religious experience. 

Our judgment is that this book, though clear and vigorous so far as it 
goes, is written on too low a plane of thought, and that we must wait 
for another work to supply the need here indicated. 

George H. Buck. 

ANDOVER. 


An AMERICAN COMMENTARY ON THE NEw TESTAMENT. Edited by ALVAH 
Hovey, D. D. CoMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By 
A. C. Kenpricxs, D. D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1420 Chestnut Street. Pp. 207. 


BritisH scholarship has lately made two noble contributions to the lit- 
erature elucidating the Epistle to the Hebrews, — Westcott’s elaborate 
commentary, and Bruce’s sympathetic and penetrating articles in the 
“Expositor.” It is pleasant to find American scholarship worthily co- 
operating in the task of expounding this fascinating epistle; an epistle 
to which the church is sure to turn for answers to the questions concern- 
ing Hebraism, and its relation to Christianity, foreed upon it by Old 
Testament criticism. For Dr. Kendrick’s commentary, though lacking 
Dr. Westcott’s elaborate and elegant discussion of grammatical, lexi- 
cographical, and textual problems, and his dissertations upon topics in 
Biblical theology suggested by the epistle, is in its presentation of the 
main ideas of the sacred writer worthy to be compared with that of the 
English scholar. Its analysis of the epistle is lucid, its comment clear, 
terse, and incisive, its reasoning vigorous and candid. While gladly say- 
ing this, I cannot but express my regret that the writer did not feel able 
to make fuller use of the critical scholarship which he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses. He has not printed the Greek text, and evidently feels the peril 
of putting so many Greek words into his notes as to make them unat- 
tractive to those who know no Greek. This occasions, of course, a serious 
curtailing of the scientific value of the book. Dr. Kendrick will do great 
service to the audience he has chosen to reach; but I should be glad to 
see the book he would write, having in mind an audience “ fit though 
few.” 

Both his commentary and Westcott’s fail in giving explicit recognition 
of the undue stress which the sacred writer lays on the letter of Old 
Testament Scripture. The student of the epistle cannot appreciate that 
in it which is prophetic and essential until he has found out how little 
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this depends on the author’s exegesis. Hence he should be plainly told 
the quality of the latter. 

Dr. Kendrick is inclined to attribute the Epistle to Apollos. He 
thinks that it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem. Its read- 
ers were not the members of the church in Jerusalem. Perhaps they 
were a section of the church in Rome, but to quote his own words, “ the 
question is open.” 


Edward Y. Hincks. 


THE EpistLE TO THE HeBREws: The Greek Text with Notes and Essays. 
By Brooxr Foss Westcott, D. D., D.C. L. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1889. 

Tus handsome volume of 588 pages is the best commentary on 
Hebrews in English, and is even superior in some respects to the fore- 
most of recent German works on the subject, by B. Weiss. 

In an admirable introduction (Ixxxiv. pages) Dr. Westcott treats the 
Text, Title, Position, Original Language, Destination, Date, Place of 
Writing, Style and Language, Plan, Characteristics, History, and Author- 
ship of the Epistle, and also compares it with the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas. 

No one familiar with Dr. Westcott’s work in that field will need to be 
told that under the first head, combined with the margin of the text, and 
the additional notes on readings (pp. 60, 110, 339, 384), we have a full 
account of the principal manuscripts and versions of the Epistle, so far 
as they affect the reading. The Title, he says, “forms no part of the 
original document; but it must have been given to the book at a very 
early date, when it first passed into public use as part of a collection of 
apostolic letters. And it was rightly given in regard to the permanent 
relation which the book occupies to the whole message of the Gospel.” 
Under this head he gives an admirable proof that the book referred to 
in the “Claromontane Stichometry” cannot be the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas, but is to be identified with Hebrews. To be fully appreciated, 
this ought to be contrasted with the very unfair statement of Liinemann.’ 

Under “Position” we are shown how “the places occupied by the 
Epistle in different authorities indicate the variety of opinions which were 
entertained in early times as to its authorship.” The original language of 
the Epistle was, of course, Greek, and its destination probably Jerusalem, 
a view which we are glad to see now gaining ground, as Weiss also holds 
it. Under “Characteristics” we find an all too scant outline of the 
teachings of Hebrews. We much wish that this, with the material scat- 
tered in many of the “additional notes,” had been combined into an 
orderly exposition of the Theology of the Epistle. The materials 
already given are so full and so admirably presented, that this would 
only have been following Riehm, whom our author values most of re- 
cent commentators in the fuller delineation of the “ Lehrbegriff.” Dr. 
Westcott regards Hebrews as “a final development of the teaching of 
‘the three,’ and not... a special application of the teaching of St. 
Paul.” This seems to us undoubtedly the true view, and we are glad 
to see it advocated in England, where not only is the authorship by 
Apollos widely held, but even the Pauline authorship is not yet aban- 


1 By Professor Gardiner (Journal of S. B. L. E., June, 1887, p. 22, n. 2) the case 
was put fairly, but not so conclusively. 
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doned. Accordingly Dr. Westcott rather favors the opinion that the 
Epistle is to be ascribed to Barnabas, though he hardly puts the case as 
strongly as we think the data warrant. But his keen analysis of the 
patristic testimony for the Pauline authorship shows, even better than 
Weiss has done, the real weakness of it. 

Turning now to the commentary proper, we find it very full and judi- 
cious. Especially valuable are the frequent summaries of the reasoning, 
or analyses of the course of thought, though there are places where Dr. 
Westcott’s love of a philosophical or logical completeness seems rather 
to impress the scheme upon the passage than to find it there, for in- 
stance, in the artificial grouping of xi. 33 f. on p. 377, in which he 
seems to have followed Hofmann. Everywhere great attention is paid to 
the separate words and their usage, to an extent unrivaled since Bleek’s 
great commentary, and often adding to the materials there found. The 
author warmly recommends Thayer’s New Testament Lexicon, but his 
own use of it should have prevented his neglect of current interpretations 
of xi. 19, v. 7.1. Indeed, Dr. Westcott’s note on the latter passage (p. 127) 
is, of course unintentionally, unfair. ‘“ The sense ‘ heard and set free from 
his fear’ or ‘from the object of his fear’ is wholly untenable.” Here 
are two different interpretations put aside with a single word, as if 
equally impossible. Of course the second, Calvin’s, is untenable, because 
evAdBea cannot mean “ object of fear.” But it is wholly misleading to 
link with this the other view, which is perfectly tenable on linguistic 
grounds, and adopted by many leading exegetes. Not only did this 
interpretation deserve to be carefully considered by Dr. Westcott, but 
the arguments in its favor (given best and most recently by Weiss) 
ought, if possible, to have been answered. It is to be deplored that Dr. 
Westcott shows no knowledge of some valuable recent commentaries. His 
preface names only Delitzsch, Riehm, and Liinemann, and even where he 
adopts a view specially sustained by some modern commentator (for 
example, vii. 27), he never mentions a name or acknowledges indebtedness. 
Probably he has not seen the footprints of his predecessor. While such 
ignorance favors originality, it cannot foster breadth or completeness. 
What can excuse Dr. Westcott from never having seen, so far as this 
book shows, Weiss’s admirable commentary, whose preface antedates Dr. 
Westcott’s own by eighteen months? Contrast with this the use, on every 
page of Weiss’s Commentary on John’s Epistles, of Dr. Westcott’s pre- 
vious work on the same. It follows, perhaps, from this difference, that 
Weiss’s departures from the usual interpretation (for example, xiii. 10 ff., 
and his brilliant exegesis of iv. 1) seem better justified than those of Dr. 
Westcott (for example, iii. 9; iv. 12; viii. 3; x. 20; xi. 19, 27). 

Two passages deserve notice in this connection. On ix. 16 f. our 
author says all that can be said in favor of retaining ‘‘ Covenant,” but 
we do not think he makes out his case, and are glad to see that Dr. 
Edwards, in the “ Expositor’s Bible,” gives this up, characterizing his own 
previous rendering in the “ Expositor” as a “desperate attempt.” In x. 
20 Dr. Westcott translates: “A fresh and living way through the veil, 
that is to say, a way of his flesh,” abandoning the ordinary rendering be- 
cause “it is most unlikely that the Apostle would describe Christ’s ‘ flesh’ 
as a veil hiding God from men, through which they too must pass, though 
it is true that his humanity did, during his historic Presence, veil his 
Godhead, and that in one sense, ‘the flesh profiteth nothing.” Is not 


1 Thayer, s. vv. wapaBoah, ard, 3. d. 
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this a confusion of ideas? Hebrews makes a passing comparison in a 
single direction between Christ's flesh, rent by his violent death, and the 
veil of the Holiest. Our author applies this comparison in a totally dif- 
ferent direction, with the aid of two Biblical truths which have nothing to 
do with this, and hardly any relation with each other. The result is 
naturally “most unlikely.”” On the previous page he had said with still 
another mingling of ideas: “The veil is not indeed removed so long as we 
live on earth, but we can pass through it in Christ.” This is false to the 
meaning of Hebrews, that the veil was removed by the death of Christ. 
Such instances of the introduction of ideas exegetically irrelevant are 
not uncommon. Thus on v. 8, “Though He was son, yet learned obedi- 
ence by the things which He suffered,” we find: “Though Son and 
therefore endowed with right of access for Himself to the Father, being 
of one essence with the Father, for man’s sake as man He won the right 
of access for humanity.” On x. 22, “Hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience” is styled “a veiled allusion to the Eucharist.” And on 
xiii. 12, our author presents Christ’s fulfillment of the type of sacrifices 
burned outside the camp, thus: “ His mortal Body, laid in the grave, 
was glorified, consumed, so to speak, by the divine fire which transfigured 
it.” But Hebrews says that Christ fulfilled the type in that “ he suf- 
fered outside the gate.” 

Dr. Westcott not only does not limit himself to the suggestions of the 
passage, but he does not even confine himself to the circle of the author's 
ideas. Thus he refers several times to the priesthood, once indeed to 
the high-priesthood of all believers, neither of which is ever mentioned 
in Hebrews. It may be that the philosophical cast of his mind rather 
hinders the perfect application of the inductive method which gathers 
the materials of exegesis. Sometimes, whatever the cause, the result is 
vague. After reading three pages on x. 1 one must still ask: What, 
then, are “the good things to come,” “their shadow,” “their very 
image”; and the same must be said of his interpretation of “the 
great tabernacle,” ix. 11. There is abundant discussion of the Old Tes- 
tament quotations, and yet the student will look in vain for any justifica- 
tion of the use made of them by the author of Hebrews, which to many 
is the crucial question on the subject. 

After all, these are but spots on the sun. The theological bent of the 
writer makes his pages rich in suggestion to the preacher and the student 
of the Bible. The affluence of patristic quotation in the notes is remark- 
able, and the passages are most judiciously chosen, yet of course they in- 
clude a good many interpretations which would be deemed absurd from 
a modern exegete, and others which are valuable, though they are not 
exegesis. The Christology of the Epistle is admirably treated. We 
close by quoting a representative passage (p. 66). “It is unscriptural, 
though the practice is supported by strong patristic authority, to regard 
the Lord during his historic life as acting now by his human and now 
by his divine Nature only. The two Natures were inseparably combined 
in the unity of his Person. In all things He acts personally ; and, so 
far as it is revealed to us, his greatest works during his earthly life are 
wrought by the help of the Father through the energy of a humanity 
enabled to do all things in fellowship with God (comp. John xi. 41 f.).” 

C. J. H. Ropes. 
BaNGoR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON St. Paut’s Frrst Epis- 
TLE TO THE CorinTHIANS. By Cuartes J. Exuicort, D. D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Andover: Published by W. F. Draper. 1889. 


The debt which American scholars owe to Mr. Draper is increased by 
the recent publication of Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary upon First Co- 
rinthians. This is a reprint of the book as published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, in 1887. Though not quite equal to the English 
edition in appearance, or, apparently, in typographical accuracy, it will, 
doubtless, serve the purposes of ordinary use almost as well as that. A 
hasty reading of the Greek text discovers about fifty errors in proof 
reading —a few of which are copied from the English edition. These 
are, however, of secondary importance, and are easily corrected. 

It is now more than thirty-five years since Dr. Ellicott published his 
commentary upon Galatians, the first in his series of commentaries upon 
the Pauline Epistles. In the preface to that book he plainly announced 
his plan for the whole series. Recognizing the fact that Biblical exposi- 
tion is a many-sided science, and makes demands for a variety of gifts 
and attainments, he frankly affirmed that “one mind is scarcely suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to grasp properly these various subjects; one 
judgment is scarcely sufficiently discriminating to arrive at just conclu- 
sions on so many topics,” and, modestly admitting his own limitations, he 
added, “I will then plead no excuse that I have made my notes so exclu- 
sively critical and grammatical.” In this spirit and with this aim the 
commentaries upon the ten shorter Pauline Epistles were written and the 
last of them published nearly a generation ago. It is interesting to note 
how steadily the learned author holds to this plan. in every preface to 
the various volumes and to later editions of them, he reminds his readers 
that this is his aim; and in this latest work assures us that “the general 
plan remains precisely the same,” and that “ this professes to be, and is, 
a grammatical commentary and must be borne with as such.” 

If consulted with this constantly in mind, the book will render invalu- 
able assistance to the critical study of the epistle. The results of forty 
years of patient study of grammatical and critical minutize are here 
given to younger and less laborious and patient students. The conclu- 
sions upon such points to which the author arrives will, doubtless, in 
general, command the assent of the majority of scholars ; as, for exam- 
ple, upon the use of iva in the New Testament, and the opinion expressed 
on page 177, concerning certain constructions of the infinitive. To his 
interpretation of the subjunctive with édy it is not so easy to give assent. 
Is the thought of the Apostle expressed in ix. 16, by the translation, 
“For if I should preach the gospel, I have no glorying, for necessity is 
laid upon me; for woe is it to me if I shall not have preached.” In this 
sentence both conditions seem clearly to define that which occurs in the 
present time. Moreover, whatever may be the occasion for the change 
from the present subjunctive in the first instance, to the aorist subjunc- 
tive in the second, the change does not seem to be accounted for by say- 
ing that “the thought of the Apostle glances from the present to that 
future which in 2 Tim. iv. 7, is contemplated as having then begun to 
merge into the past.” 

Though one may not accept at every point the conclusions to which 
our author has arrived, he cannot fail to admire his devotion to truth and 
the unflagging zeal which is not content to know, in a general way, what 
the Apostle taught, but which seeks to weigh every word and letter by 
which he expresses his thought. 
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But there are some dangers attending this minute study of literature, 
perhaps especially the literature of the Scriptures. The tithing of mint 
and anise may be right, but it may lead to a neglect of weightier mat- 
ters, and there is such a thing —to use a phrase of Dr. Ellicott’s, in a 
somewhat modified sense —as “the trammels of laborious scholarship.” 
In the preface to his first volume the author says, ‘If the Scriptures are 
divinely inspired, then surely it is a young man’s noblest occupation pa- 
tiently and lovingly to note every change of expression, every turn of 
language, every variety of inflection,” expecting to gain by the study of 
“‘the subtle distinctions that underlie some illative particle, or charac- 
terize some doubtful preposition,” “a less dim perception of the mind of 
Christ.” This is true, if it means simply that one must be willing at 
least patiently, if not lovingly, to study illative particles and doubtful 
prepositions that he may gain the sense of Scripture. But this must not 
lead one to forget that the Apostle wrote in a free and somewhat rugged 
style, and that his thought may be misunderstood by applying rigidly to 
his words the strict rules of grammar and rhetoric. For example, when 
it is said in the note on xv. 22, ‘the second zadvres cannot, on any 
sound principles of interpretation, be regarded as quantitatively different 
from the first,” the argument would be decisive in a treatise written by 
Xenophon, or by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. But it is not so 
decisive in a letter written by the Apostle Paul. To interpret such a 
writer it is more important to catch the general trend of his thought than 
to apply rigidly the laws of exact speech. Indeed, there is some danger 
that in the effort to apply these laws the interpreter fail to gain the 
larger aspects of truth which the Scriptures contain, just as one may fail 
to gain the sense and beauty of ‘ Paradise Lost”’ by the old-fashioned 
method of “ parsing” it, or may destroy the beauty and fragrance of a 
flower by dissecting it. 

The commentary under consideration will render most efficient aid to 
any student of this epistle who recognizes, as constantly as its author 
does, that it approaches the epistle from one point of view, and needs to 
be supplemented and its conclusions tested by light which comes from 
other sources. 


W. H. Ryder. 


Tue First EpistLe TO THE CortnTHIANS. By the Rev. Marcus Dons, 
D. D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1889. 


Hardly anything is better fitted to impress a reader with the breadth of 
the field of Biblical exposition, and the variety of methods in which it 
may be successfully cultivated, than a comparison of this volume with 
Dr. Ellicott’s Commentary upon the same epistle, noticed above. Dr. 
Dod’s book, like all in the series to which it belongs, the “ Expositor’s 
Bible,” consists of expository lectures, which aim to be practical rather 
than critical, to elucidate and apply the central teachings of Scripture 
rather than to follow out the finer shades of thought, or note the 
minutize of the forms of expression. While these two methods are by 
no means antagonistic, or even independent of one another, they imply a 
somewhat different spirit, and may involve a somewhat different concep- 
tion of the nature and office of Scripture. If the man who expects to 
find in every illative particle and doubtful preposition the mind of Christ 
is made a little timid and uncertain in his grasp of larger truths, so the 
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man who fixes his thoughts upon the great practical doctrines which 
surged in the Apostle’s mind and broke forth in somewhat turbid streams, 
will soon begin to doubt the precise accuracy of his forms of expression. 
We are not surprised, then, to read in his exposition of ii. 13, “ Who- 
ever gathers from this that every individual word Paul spoke or wrote is 
absolutely the best, does so at his own risk and without Paul’s authority. 
Certainly it was not Paul’s intention to make any such statement ; and it 
is quite as dangerous to put too much into Paul’s words as to put too 
little.” 

This view of inspiration does not seem to lead to any want of confidence 
in the reliability or authority of apostolic writings upon those questions 
upon which they profess to give judgment; though occasionally an in- 
cidental but important matter is so lightly touched as to leave the sus- 
picion that the author does not hold that at this point the Apostle was 
declaring a word of the Lord; as, for example, when he says on page 
250, “‘ In the eye of the angels, who, according to Jewish belief, were 
present in meetings of worship, the woman is disgraced who does not 
appear ‘ with power on her head.’” . It would be interesting to know 
whether, in the opinion of the author, the Apostle shared in this Jewish 
opinion, and whether, if he did, he spoke by revelation. Though it 
should be added that at this very point the elaborate comment of Bishop 
Ellicott leaves the reader in, perhaps, equal doubt as to the author’s 
opinion. 

As a practical application of the doctrines of the Epistle to the affairs 
of modern life, the lectures are inspiring and must be helpful. The 
style is simple and direct, possibly sometimes a little too rude. It jars 
a little on the sensibilities of good taste and reverence to hear Christ 
spoken of as “ gibbetted”; nor is it an exact use of the term. The 
views of Christian ethics are sensible, and the doctrines of the spiritual 
life practical. The book will help to impress the conviction upon its 
readers that the Apostle wrote not for his generation alone but for all 
time, and that his writings reveal an insight into truth which proves a 
divine illumination. 


W. H. Ryder. 


History or Eayrr. By F.C. H. WeNnpEL, A. M., Ph. D. 16mo, pp. 158. 

New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1890. 

A handbook on Egypt was much needed. It was fortunate for the 
publishers and the public that so competent a specialist as the author 
should have consented to prepare one. -A distinctly modern flavor per- 
vades his primer. The student of Erman and of Diimichen there gives 
us in a pleasing style and with just perspective views of the Pharaohs 
which are fresh as monuments just unearthed. 

In tone the book is helpfully positive. The author does not stop with 
the exposure of Greek legends. He cross-examines the Papyri. His 
maps have a commercial and military directness. He adopts a down- 
right Chronology. He speaks with technical precision of Egyptian archi- 
tecture. He furnishes an original sketch of the Egyptian religion which 
contrasts with Brugsch’s fancies, and which rests on a foundation like that 
of the Nile-bed at the Cataracts. There are believers in an original 
monotheism under the shadow of the Pyramids. Such receive scant 
sympathy at his sturdy hand. 
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Necessarily the volume is brief. We do not know of another in the 
same compass spanning more correctly, broadly, and vitally the period 
from Mena the Steadfast, the Founder of Memphis, to Alexander the 
Great, the Founder of Alexandria, and son of Amon. 

John Phelps Taylor. 


Tue SEVEN CuuRCHEs OF AsIA, or Worldliness in the Church. By Howarp 
Crosby, pastor of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 
Pp. 168. New York, 18 & 20 Astor Place : Funk & Wagnalls ; London, 
44 Fleet Street. 1890. 

Opening this little book the thoughtful reader will scarcely close it to 
the end. It is written with the author’s wonted clearness and force. 
His long pastorate in a great city with his critical and studious insight 
have fitted him to do justice to his theme. He could not write a dull 
book. He speaks of the “ Letters of the Lord to the seven Churches,” 
of “‘ Worldliness as the one gigantic Anti-christ ever at the Church door,” 
of the ruin from sheer worldliness “ of once flourishing churches in 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, Macedonia, and the Countries of the 
East.” He holds that “in the Apostolic day the fashion of the world had 
what would be to us a grosser form in its idolatry and sensuality, but in 
its principles and practice it differed in no respect then from what it is 
to-day.” The seven churches of Asia are thus representative churches. 
The churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia are two “ without rebuke.” 
That at Laodicea is “a lost church.” Our author uses these churches so 
conspicuous in the sacred narrative as an encouragement and a warning. 
He holds them up as a burnished mirror in which the churches of to-day 
may see their own life if they dare to look. He points out the fatal ten- 
dencies, the exact resemblances. He sees in our churches the same in- 
creasing and alarming worldliness. It is so insidious, so captivating, so 
hidden beneath fair, external forms as to deceive and fatally allure. Its 
fruits are manifest in thirst for accumulations, in unscrupulous methods, 
in luxurious living, in distrust of the truth, in practical rejection of 
Christ the Lord himself. 

It is an arraignment of modern church life that calls for immediate 
thought. Is it true? The book is needed; let it be studied. Let pas- 
tors and people take it with them for Sunday reading in the summer va- 
cation, and make it the occasion of prayerful scrutiny whether these 
things are so. 


S. H. Hayes. 
Boston. 


From STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three sermons on stages in a consecrated 
life. London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 1890. 


This little volume, which bears upon its cover the inscription “ In Me- 
moriam, J. B. D.,” is Dr. Westcott’s tribute to the memory of his friend 
Bishop Lightfoot. Besides the memorial sermon preached in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, it contains two others most fitly associated with it, because 
called out by and interpretative of “two great crises’ (to use their au- 
thor’s phrase) in the life of his friend. 

The first (they are printed in chronological order) was preached at 
the consecration of Dr. Lightfoot to the See of Durham in 1879; the 
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second was delivered at the consecration of a church in the bishop’s dio- 
cese built in commemoration of the completion of the tenth year of his 
Episcopate ; the third was preached in Westminster Abbey on the first 
Sunday after last Christmas. How intimately these sermons are con- 
nected with each other in substance as well as occasion may be inferred 
from the brief and touching preface : — 

* Probably it has never before fallen to the lot of any one to give ex- 
pression under the most solemn circumstances to thoughts suggested by 
three great crises in the life of a friend, for death is for the Christian a 
crisis in life. As each occasion came I sought to say what the occasion 
itself told us through him whom we loved, of the office with which he was 
charged, of the society which he served, of the character by which the 
servant of God is enabled to do his work; and in each region the de- 
scription of the Christian life and the Christian faith seemed to find a 
fresh fulfillment : From strength to strength.” 

The sermons have in full measure the delicate beauty of style, the re- 
fined spirituality, and the graceful use of learning which characterize 
Dr. Westcott’s writing. They have besides, especially the last, a warmth 
of feeling, which, in the nature of the case, his other works could hardly 
possess. Indeed, the last discourse, for its deep and chastened emotion, its 
hearty yet sober and discriminating praise, its exquisite taste in reveal- 
ing just so much as was fitting of the speaker’s intimate relation with his 
departed friend, as well as for its finished form, may be pronounced an 
almost ideal eulogy of a scholar by a scholar. Those who have known 
Bishop Lightfoot only through his noble contributions to Christian learn- 
ing will eagerly welcome this sketch of his character by a skillful hand. 
They will have pleasure in finding the conception of the man they had 
gained from studying his works put into felicitous language. They 
had regarded him as a noble example of the Christian scholar, a man 
who united in the pursuit of learning the love of truth and the love of 
Christ. Therefore they will make no deduction on the ground of a 
friend’s partiality when they read : — 

“ His learning was always an instrument and not an end. No investi- 
gation of detail ever diverted his attention from the main issue. He mas- 
tered two outlying languages, Armenian and Coptic, in order to deal 
more surely with the secondary materials of the Ignatian controversy, 
but no ordinary reader would know the fact. For him the interpretation 
of ancient texts was a study in life. He held books to be a witness of 
something far greater, through which alone they could be understood. A 
Greek play, or a fragmentary inscription, or a letter of Basil, or a homily 
of Chrysostom was to him a revelation of man stirred by like passions 
with ourselves, intelligible only through a vital apprehension of the cir- 
cumstances under which they were written. . . . So it was that he found 
the Holy Scriptures to be as he was never weary of proclaiming, living 
oracles, the utterance of the Spirit through living men, articulate with a 
human voice, as long as souls strive and faint and exult in God.” 


Edward Y. Hincks. 
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EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. A Study in Social Science. By RrcuMonp 
Mayo Smiru, A. M., Professor of Political Economy and Social Science in 
Columbia College, Membre de L’Institut International de Statistique, Vice- 
President of the American Statistical Association, ete. New York : Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1890. 


This is a popular and at the same time careful discussion of an im- 
portant subject. The general reader will welcome it as the only availa- 
ble work in this field. Probably his predominant feeling will be one of 
concern for the future, in view of the facts presented. Certainly the 
author takes no pains to conceal his concern. Just at this point the 
author may be open to criticism, for there is some declamation in the 
book and a manifest tendency to advocate a thesis notwithstanding a con- 
stant attempt to be judicial. Questions of pure economics on the one 
hand, and of sociology and ethics on the other, are so interwoven in 
the subject of emigration that one cannot wonder that the author does 
not always succeed in keeping them distinct. Though we should much 
like to have a strictly scientific investigation of the subject upon the eco- 
nomic side, it is perfectly true that the question is really one of sociology, 
and Professor Smith is right in calling his work “ A Study in Social 
Science.” The headings to the chapters indicate the scope of the work. 
“The History of Emigration,” “The History of Immigration,” ‘ Immi- 
gration and Population,” ‘“ The Political Effects of Immigration,” “The 
Economic Gain by Immigration,” “ Social Effects of Immigration,” ete. 
It seems to us that he has underestimated the relief to crowded popula- 
tions by emigration. That population eventually fills up the vacated 
places does not at all disprove the fact that at the moment and long af- 
terwards the pressure of population is relieved. Later, he himself says, 
“In some cases the large emigration of agricultural laborers has given 
rise to a scarcity of labor. . . . This is the case in Italy and has been the 
case in Sweden and Norway, . . . where the Emigration, if it continues, 
threatens to leave a portion of the country without inhabitants.” 

The magnitude of the immigration movement is little appreciated. 
According to Professor Smith, “‘ Since 1820 fifteen million persons have 
come to the United States, and more than one half of these have come 

#since 1870.” When one compares these Germans, Irish, Italians, ete., 
with the settlers — mainly English —of colonial times, and considers 
further that these modern immigrants crowd into and colonize separate 
quarters in our great cities, the problem of assimilation becomes indeed 
a serious one. It is certainly interesting to be reminded that “In the 
city of Boston in 1885 only thirty-one per cent. of the inhabitants were 
of native (that is, born in the United States) parentage, . . . in Fall River 
seventeen per cent., and in the city of Holyoke only sixteen per cent.,” 
or that, ‘* Less than one half of the total population of the United States 
are descendants of the original white colonists”; that is, of those who 
came previous to 1790. 

That we have assimilated such masses in the past does not prove a like 
capacity at the present. If Professor Smith is right,— and his facts are 
startling and arguments weighty, — we have already reached the point 
of satiety. However much we do for our immigrants from the moral 
and social point of view, it is now evident that they are taxing us to the 
utmost in these regards. Probably at the present time even the most 
philanthropic will be ready to admit that a nation is bound to defend its 


morals and culture as well as its property. In the interesting chapter 
VOL, XUI. — NO. 78. 46 
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upon the Population and Immigration, Professor Smith emphasizes the 
neglected fact that while the possession of the right of suffrage by for- 
eigners degrades our politics, it is itself the most potent factor in the 
Americanizing of the foreigners themselves. The chapter upon the po- 
litical effects of immigration is a disappointment, perhaps, because some 
of the questions that belong here are worked into other chapters. It 
certainly is in politics, if anywhere, that the baleful effects of unrestricted 
and excessive immigration are seen. That the author is fully alive to 
this appears from the manly chapter upon Chinese Immigration, which 
characterizes in fit terms our anti-Chinese legislation, particularly that of 
1888. The principle was good, but the exigencies of practical polities 
rendered the measures taken brutal and disgraceful. ‘The chapter upon 
the *‘ Social Effects of Immigration” neglects some important questions, 
such as Sabbath observance, habits of temperance or the contrary, 
standards of living, morals, ete., but contains interesting facts about illit- 
eracy, insanity, and crime, in all of which the foreign born show to dis- 
advantage, a fact which is partly explained by their being in many cases 
assisted emigrants sent to us to be taken care of. 

Professor Smith’s treatment of assisted emigration and immigration is 
thorough and satisfactory, — about the necessity of stopping immigration 
of this kind no one is in doubt. Professor Smith’s discussion of the 
economic side of immigration contains some rather captious criticism of 
those who consider an able-bodied immigrant upon landing as so much 
invested capital, and it neglects his economic value as a consumer as well 
as producer. On the other hand, he shows with great effectiveness how 
immigrants in competition with American labor usually lower the stand- 
ard of living and wages. Here again the most ignorant and degraded 
are the most obnoxious. 

In view of all these facts Professor Smith would restrict, not prohibit, 
immigration, excepting, perhaps, the Chinese and certain alien races. 
The means he suggests are consular certificates issued to would-be emi- 
grants after proper examination and guarantee that they are neither pau- 
pers nor criminals, — a contrivance at once costly and demanding quali- 
fications not always possessed by our consuls. There is no reason to 
suppose, however, that the difficulties would be as great as with our pres- 
ent Contract Labor Law. This plan seems the only relief if we are not 
to accept the evils of the present situation as temporary and unavoidable. 

D. Collin Wells. 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER Britain. By the Rr. Hon. Srr CHartes WENT- 
WoRTH DILKE, Bart. With maps. Pp. 738. London and New York : 
Maemillan & Co. 1890. 


This is an immense repository of useful information concerning the 
colonies of Great Britain. It touches upon every phase of their life: 
political, social, economic, religious. There are to the work eight parts, 
dealing respectively with North America, Australasia, South Africa, 
India, Crown Colonies of the Present and of the Future, Colonial Prob- 
lems, Future Relations between the Mother Country and the Remainder of 
the Empire, and Imperial Defense. Five excellent maps and a splendid 
index greatly add to the value of the book. 

Any work on such a subject by so keen and circumspect an observer 
as Sir Charles Dilke could not but be profitable reading throughout. The 
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most interesting chapters are upon the colonies farthest removed from us 
either socially or spatially. Very instructive is the description of the 
Newfoundland experiment of dividing the public school funds among dif- 
ferent religious bodies, Roman Catholic, Anglican, and Methodist. Popu- 
lar education in this province is entirely denominational, though fully 
paid for by the State. There is no governmental superintendence, and the 
whole power is left to the independent jurisdiction of the denominational 
superintendents and boards. Newfoundland furnishes a new argument 
against Henry George’s policy of taxation, for its population is so sparse 
that the collection of direct taxes there would immensely and needlessly 
raise the rate. Labrador, belonging to Newfoundland, may yet, so Sir 
Charles believes, rival Norway as a health resort. 

Of the Australasian group the most interesting colony is Victoria, 
partly from its wealth and energy, partly from its advanced political ex- 
periments. The land nationalizers constitute here a strong party, and 
their influence is seen in two forms of taxation directed against great es- 
tates — the succession duty, graduated from one to ten per cent., accord- 
ing to the extent of the property which passes, and a one and one fourth 
per cent. yearly tax on all land held by any person above $125,000 in 
value, this being intended to bring land into the market. A movement 
still further to tax land progressively according to the amount of un- 
earned increment accruing has failed thus far through fear of State 
landlordism. Yet the State owns and operates the railways, a system 
which has worked well on the whole, especially since it was placed in 
charge of a non-political commission. The railway system is not only 
self-supporting, but earns four and one half per cent. yearly profit. This 
might be much greater but for the policy of making the roads benefit 
the country. The profit that would elsewhere have gone into the pockets 
of shareholders with no check save by the competition of new lines — 
which always mean unnecessary routes and the sinking of capital — has 
in Victoria been made to lighten the burdens upon farmers, and to en- 
able distant graziers to supply Melbourne with beef at moderate rates. 
The State also owns and administers the telegraphs, at rates lower than 
those charged anywhere else outside of Australia. ‘The secret of all this 
is the prevalence of a non-political civil service, which, after a long fight, 
has conquered for itself an inexpugnable hold in this colony. ‘The same 
has made safe another Victorian experiment, that of street railways built 
by cities on government loans, the State borrowing money for the city on 
the best terms it can make in the market. This colony has also expended 
vast sums of money in different localities for the purpose of irrigation. 
In fact, nowhere else on earth has State Socialism gone so far, and the re- 
sults to date seem promising. 

The chapters on South Africa and the Cape are so good that it were a 
pity to broach them in a sketch like this. A leading political question 
at the Cape is whether Dutch, widely spoken among the people, shall be 
recognized along with English as an official language; and a long debate 
has been held in Parliament to decide whether Dutch members should, 
as now, be required to address Mr. Speaker as “ Mynheer Speaker,” or 
be permitted to call him “ Mynheer Voorzitter.” We cannot too strongly 
commend Sir Charles’s treatment of the various problems of all sorts 
which confront the South African peoples. Conflicts of English with 
Dutch and of both with natives; German encroachments; advance 
toward self-government; agriculture and trade ; schools and culture — 
all are made luminous. 
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Most space upon India is devoted to the problem how to defend that 
country against Russia, a discussion naturally little interesting to us. 
The author does not believe, with certain liberals, in relinquishing India, 
and urges for it better fortification and a larger army. He points out 
the terrible evils of English rule in this great land, and seconds Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s demand for a general inquiry into affairs there, 
with a view to needful changes of administration if not of constitution. 
The immense mass of human beings in India have not yet, he says, been 
touched by Christian or European influences ; the few who have become 
educated being by this very fact cut off from all power with the people 
proper. Sir Charles thinks that provincial self-government in India 
would have a civilizing effect, and that it will come. He has no doubt 
that federation has a great future in the British Empire, creating, first, 
other federal groups like Canada, which will then come together in one 
great British Confederacy of federations. He concludes that the world’s 
future belongs to the Anglo-Saxon, the Russian, and the Chinese races, 
most certainly to the first two. In another century, he prophesies, 
France and Germany will be pygmies beside either Britain, the United 
States, or Russia, which latter alone among the continental nations of 
Europe possesses unbounded fertile land outside Europe, yet where white 
men can work the soil. 

E. Benj. Andrews. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 


My Country 1s THE Wortp: My CouNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. 
Witu1am Lioyp Garrison. 1805-1879. The Story of his Life Told by 
his Children. Volume III., 1841-1860. Volume IV., 1861-1879. New 
York: The Century Co. 1889. Pp. xii, 509; ix, 425. 

These beautiful volumes, the third and fourth in the series, complete 
what we may call the “ Life and Times” of Mr. Garrison. The whole 
work is a worthy memorial of the great reformer, and is as remarkable 
for its literary quality as for the outward dress in which it is presented 
to the public. It is a memorial, also, such as the subject of it would 
have valued above any other, reared in deepest sympathy and with 
filial appreciation by those whom he loved so well. Happy the father 
who is worthy of such appreciation, and whose children are both able and 
eager to give form and expression to it. 

When the first and second volumes of this work appeared, five years 
ago, they were made the basis of an article in this ‘“‘ Review,” * by an 
eminent man not now living, the Rev. Dr. Post, of St. Louis, who, as a 
Christian man and minister, had been true to the precepts of the gospel 
in their bearing upon the system of American slavery, and who was 
familiar with the whole history of the agitation which preceded its over- 
throw. Dr. Post, in this article, covered in effect the entire period of 
the anti-slavery movement in the United States, and the whole public 
career of. Mr. Garrison. He did full justice to the reformer and to the 
man,— to his character, his purposes, his achievements, and his tri- 
umphs, while freely pointing out what he believed to be his limitations 
and his mistakes. What was so clearly and fully stated then need not be 
repeated now; but it should be referred to and carefully read by those 
who would make a thorough study of the agitation against slavery in 
1 Andover Review, vol., v. pp. 476-490. 
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this country, and who would judge broadly and fairly of the various 
agencies which prepared the way for the great consummation, when, at 
length, freedom became national and slavery was not even sectional. 

The relation of the American churches to the anti-slavery movement 
will always be remembered to the reproach of the religion which it mis- 
represented and dishonored. In their greatest opportunity to exemplify 
the precepts and to exalt the personality of their Divine Master, the 
churches of the South were found utterly wanting, and they paid the pen- 
alty for their lack of fidelity, with all the institutions about them, when the 
enormous sin, which they had not so much apologized for as eulogized 
and glorified, was full-grown and finished, and brought forth death. But 
how shall we account for the attitude of the churches and clergy of the 
North at this crisis? That they were not altogether wanting in moral 
courage, was made evident by the readiness and heartiness with which 
they entered into the temperance reformation which swept over the 
country shortly before the demonstration against slavery began to take 
shape and direction. We have thought that the ties which held the 
great religious communities in the South and in the North, mutually, in 
correspondence and fellowship, might explain, in part at least, the hesi- 
tancy of the clergy in the latter to place themselves in open and utter 
antagonism to their brethren in the former. While Northern laymen 
were alarmed by the threat of political disunion with which every pro- 
test — even the mildest — made by them against the “ peculiar institu- 
tion’ was sure to be met, Northern ministers were frightened by the 
threat of denominational division, which division, however, with all 
their disposition to be conciliatory and compromising, they could not 
altogether prevent. 

But it must not be forgotten that there was a Christian conscience in 
the North, which from the first began, slowly and earnestly, to respond 
to the appeal*made to it in behalf of the millions held in bondage under 
the national flag. It has been well said that Mr. Garrison himself was 
the product of American Christianity, and that if it had not been for the 
unerring instinct of right which was latent in the hearts of his country- 
men, and which he did so much to arouse into activity, he could never 
have accomplished what he did. The Northern conscience for a time 
was dormant; it may have been drugged; but it was not dead. How- 
ever it may have been with many of the prominent ministers, — those in 
the commercial centres, those who occupied representative positions in 
the denominations, those who sat in Moses’s seat, — there was a minority 
in the churches of the North which honestly and intensely hated the 
system of slavery, and longed and prayed for its overthrow, although it 
was unable to see how the nation was to be delivered from it. From the 
beginning of the agitation this minority took its position faithfully and 
manfully, in religious conventions, in ministerial associations, in presby- 
teries, and in the benevolent organizations, and it worked with steady per- 
sistency until it had become the majority. Not to take into the account 
the establishment of the Free Churches, one of which, the church in Marl- 
boro’ Chapel, Boston, gave a platform to Mr. Garrison and his associates, 
when there was no other standing place in the city for them ; the founda- 
tion of Oberlin College as an anti-slavery institution, and the vast influ- 
ence in behalf of the cause of freedom exerted by it as such in the North- 
west ; the secession from the American Board of Missions, and other 
similar movements carried forward in a self-sacrificing, and, often, a 
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heroic spirit, by earnest and devoted Christian men in all parts of the 
North ; — to pass all this by, or to give to it only incidental mention, is to 
leave the history of the anti-slavery movement in the United States only 
half written. 

We shall never cease to regret, therefore, that Mr. Garrison felt it to 
be his duty to break, not only with the Church, but with institutional 
Christianity. He had great provocation in the treatment which he and 
his message received from those who claimed to represent the Divine 
Founder of our faith, but not more than other reformers had had be- 
fore him. The Pilgrims and the Puritans separated from the Church 
of England, but they could not be driven out of the visible Church of 
Christ. John Brown did not renounce his Christian profession. Mr. 
Garrison never arraigned the American churches for their complicity 
with American slavery, — for setting themselves as bulwarks for its de- 
fense, — with greater severity than, for example, did Judge Birney, Mrs. 
Stowe, and the poet Whittier ; but these latter never entered into alli- 
ance with men, who, if they could, would have broken down and de- 
stroyed organized Christianity. Nor would Mr. Garrison have done this, 
had it not been for what we must regard as the extreme tolerance of his 
spirit for all sorts of opinions and for their advocates. Certainly, so far 
as his religious belief at the time was concerned, he was out of place on 
the platform of the Chardon Street Convention, which was held in Bos- 
ton in 1840, in opposition to the Christian Sabbath, specifically, but 
really to Christianity itself ; and he suffered greatly in reputation, and so 
did the anti-slavery cause, of which he was the embodiment, among 
Christian people, both in the United States and in England, from his 
attendance at this meeting. It was not chiefly for what he said on this 
occasion that he was blamed, but because he gave countenance to the 
proceedings by his presence and participation in them. Even Joseph 
Sturge, himself a Friend, and, consequently, anything but extreme in his 
views concerning the Sabbath and its observance, said that to defend 
Garrison under the circumstances, was “a gratuitous giving up of the 
slave’s cause.” The venerable philanthropist, Thomas Clarkson, was 
grieved in like manner; after an interview with him, an agent of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society wrote to Mr. Garrison: “The Sabbath 
Convention has completely changed the issue. Woman’s rights and non- 
governmentism [the introduction of which upon the anti-slavery plat- 
form in this country had already caused lamentable divisions among the 
friends of the slave], are quite respectable when compared to your re- 
ligious views.” 

The group of men and women in the midst of whom Mr. Garrison 
«stood preéminent, and with whom, after the division described in the 
second volume of his Life, he was identified before the public, — the 
abolitionists, as they were called, to distinguish them from those known 
as anti-slavery men, — was not a particularly pleasing or attractive one, 
if we except a few leaders like Edmund Quincy, Francis Jackson, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and Frederick Douglass. This much his biographers con- 
cede: “ The logic of the picturesque group we have in mind was severe 
and relentless, their discourse ‘harsh,’ and not seldom grim, their invec- 
tive sweeping ; and, in one instance in particular, a deliberate policy of 
church intrusion brought upon itself physical and legal penalties but 
little softened by passive resistance.” These “ moral ploughshares ” may 
have been fitted for the work of abolition, but it is difficult to believe that 
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they did not do much more harm than good to the cause of the slave. 
The following seems to us to be an explanation, rather than a justifica- 
tion, of Mr. Garrison’s association with these agitators : “ He sympathized 
with every honest motive and effort for the regeneration of mankind, 
and could make allowance for aberration either of judgment or of intel- 
lect. He saw the abolition cause (like other fervid moral movements) 
unavoidably draw to itself the insane, the unbalanced, the blindly en- 
thusiastic. He remained calm, collected, steadfast ; hewing to the line 
of principle, but tolerant to the last degree, of temperament, expression, 
measures, not his own.” 

When the final consummation came, Mr. Garrison showed his sagacity 
as a leader, and his superiority as a reformer over many of his coadju- 
tors, by recognizing and accepting promptly and cordially the changed 
condition of affairs. When Fort Sumter was attacked, he gave the full 
weight of his influence to the patriotic demonstrations in support of the 
Union everywhere made throughout the Northern States; he discrimi- 
nated wisely, and we think fairly, between secession and disunionism ; he 
defended himself successfully, as an abolitionist, in his support of the 
government at this crisis; and he recommended the temporary efface- 
ment of the abolition party. He gave a general support to Mr. Lincoln, 
and although he freely criticised his policy from time to time, he did not 
judge him more harshly than did many of the leaders of the Republican 
party. He favored the renomination and reélection of the President ; 
and, in so doing, he joined issue and was obliged to part company with 
Wendell Phillips, who declared publicly that a million dollars would 
have been a cheap purchase for the administration, of an article on the 
presidency recently published by Mr. Garrison in the “ Liberator.” Mr. 
Phillips said further, that he should consider the day of Mr. Lincoln’s 
reélection as the end of the Union in his day, or its reconstruction on 
terms worse than disunion; and he charged the President, whose hand 
had drawn up and signed the proclamation of emancipation, with carry- 
ing on the war to conciliate the disloyal white man and to reélect him- 
self. Oliver Johnson and Henry C. Wright stood with Garrison at this 
time ; Stephen S. Foster and Parker Pillsbury with Phillips. After the 
election, Mr. Garrison was one of the party which made the famous visit 
to Fort Sumter and the city of Charleston, — one of the most interesting 
and suggestive occasions recorded in modern history, — and which was 
broken up by the dreadful news of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination. Soon 
after he formally withdrew from the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
whose distinctive work he regarded as finished ; and, at the end of the 
year (1865), he published his memorable valedictory in the paper which 
he had edited amid so many changes, through evil report and through 
good report, beginning with these words: “ ‘The present number of the 
‘ Liberator ’ is the completion of its thirty-fifth volume, and the termina- 
tion of its existence.” A few days later Edmund Quincy celebrated 
“the Euthanasia of the ‘ Liberator’” in the “ Independent.” Thus old 
friends joined hands once more, and the divisions of thirty years were 
healed. 

Hamilton Andrews Hill. 
Boston, Mass. 
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StupiEs IN LITERATURE AND STYLE. By THropore W. Hunt, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of English Philology and Discourse in the College of New Jersey. 
Pp. xiv, 303. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 1890. 

Proressor Hunt is known to readers of his earlier works as a me- 
thodical and painstaking expositor of rhetorical art. A pervading serious- 
ness and a conscientious purpose to present the principles of the art in 
a complete and orderly way are noticeable characteristics of this book 
not less than of those which have gone before. The author advances 
from point to point in his well-ordered scheme with a substantial inde- 
pendence of judgment, and, at the same time, with constant recogni- 
tion of previous writers on the subject. Indeed he seems almost too 
ready to buttress, or to adorn, his opinions with scraps of sentiment and 
nomenclature culled from a wide range of professional literature. He 
distinguishes the following varieties of style: the intellectual, the literary, 
the impassioned, the popular, the critical, the poetic, the satirical, the 
humorous. The classification is sufficiently minute for expository treat- 
ment, and for practical purposes more minute than is necessary. There 
is, too, a suggestion of a double principle of division, having reference 
both to the substance of discourse and to the form of it. It would be un- 
gracious, however, to cavil at a classification that admits of so many just 
and interesting remarks in the description and illustration of the several 
divisions. In addition to the chapters treating of the above-mentioned 
varieties of style there is a chapter devoted to the style of Matthew 
Arnold, and another to that of Emerson. The concluding chapter, on 
Independent Literary Judgments, is sound and forcible throughout. 

Professor Hunt’s desire to make his exposition complete has led him 
to append to the chapters which describe the several styles brief exam- 
ples from well-known authors. The evident motive was a good one, but 
the result is unsatisfactory. Some of the examples might be inter- 
changed without loss of illustrative fitness, and, at the best, they are 
too brief to serve the purpose of exhibiting style with any degree of 
adequacy. 

With respect to the title, and in the interest of exactness, it may be 
questioned whether the book consists of “ Studies ” in the accepted mean- 
ing of the word, or is, on the other hand, a connected and systematic 
treatise on Style, with an introductory and a concluding chapter on 
allied topics. If it is, however, a volume of “ Studies,”’they are hardly 
“Studies in Literature,” unless we give to that title a thinner and more 
superficial meaning than it is usually understood to bear. 


Henry Leland Chapman. 
BRuNSsWICK, MAINE. 
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Die Lebensanschauungen der Grossen Denker. Eine Entwickelungs- 
geschichte des Lebensproblems der Menschheit von Plato bis zur Ge- 
genwart. Von Rudolf Encken, Professor in Jena. Pp. viii, 496. Leip- 
zig: Verlag von Veit u. Comp. Mrk. 10.—It is a hopeful sign of the 
present that there is a strong inclination on the part of many leading 
German philosophers to emphasize the ethical side of philosophy and turn 
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to the history of thought for guidance in the treatment of its problems. 
Some of the most striking utterances of both speculative and experimental 
Methodists lead to the conclusion that philosophy is thrown back upon its 
history for consolation in its inability to advance or to find light in its 
present position. Professor Encken has reviewed the large field of his- 
tory with reference to the needs and interests of the present, by a 
method which seems to us to be singularly successful. His plan is to 
take representative systems and phases of practical philosophy and show, 
under the names of their authors, the force and direction of their influ- 
ence upon the problems of life. Grecian philosophy is studied under 
Plato and Aristotle. The second part of the work, pages 135-308, 
which deals with the ethico-religious philosophy as represented in the 
Stoics, Christianity, and Scholasticism, is of great value in its apprecia- 
tion of actual influences. We may notice two points of excellence. First, 
the judicious parallel which is drawn between Christian and Greek 
views and methods of dealing with life problems. Secondly, the posi- 
tion which is given to Augustine, pages 158-295. One of the results 
which we may expect from a study of the history of philosophy is the 
placing of Augustine alongside of Aristotle, Locke, and Kant for actual 
service rendered to theory and practice. His anticipations of modern 
philosophy, especially in method and theory of knowledge, are mat- 
ters the true force of which are yet to be determined. The ideal of 
human culture in modern times, pages 308-482, forms the concluding 
chapter. Here we have an excellent survey of the general features of 
the period, the beginnings of which were made in the Renaissance and 
the Reformation ; the high point attained by Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, 
and Adam Smith, and the period of criticism which followed Hume. 
The study concludes with an estimate of the value of Darwinism and 
Positivism. The work has many points to constitute it one of the most 
valuable contributions that has been made to bring the main features of 
philosophy into public view. First, it gives a strong and faithful presen- 
tation of the mind and temper of the great thinkers concerning the prac- 
tical questions of life. This involves the Spirit of the age in which the 
thinker under consideration lived. Secondly, it brings into discussion 
and places in an agreeable and intelligible form the chief problems of 
philosophy, and shows how these problems have been affected by time. 
Thirdly, it shows a continuity of thought, and even rises to the dignity 
of a history of the development of human thought as conditioned by its 
powers and experiences. These features are prominent in the work, 
and give it great advantage over the ordinary histories of philosophy. 
By making life and its problems the central point of the whole investiga- 
tion there is a comprehensiveness which could not be attained apart from 
the history of the thought itself. The problem of all problems is, 
“whether we are to recognize an independent spiritual world or not, 
whether we find here a high ideal to grasp or a vain illusion to com- 
bat.” But what are the results of more than two thousand years of 
thought expended on the problems of life? The answer to this question 
is not flattering. Philosophers are still toiling over the letters of the 
alphabet, but with more diversity of opinion as to their use and value 
than ever before. Life has drifted away from certain crotchets of the 
Middle Ages and is drifting from national exclusiveness and harsh aris- 
tocratic forms. But this movement brings new problems and the confu- 
sion increases. Division has gone so far, Idealism and naturalism are so 
stupidly dogmatic, that readjustment or compromise are impossible. ‘The 
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only outlet seems to be in a great spiritual revolution, —a thorough 
rejuvenation of the entire inner life. The work of Professor Encken is 
admirable. He has made an important contribution toward bringing 
the history of philosophy to the assistance of practical life and at the 
same time furnished one of the best introductions to philosophy which 
we possess. We regret the omission of Cicero from the circle of great 
thinkers, as he, more than any other, was the teacher of the philosophers 
of the seventeenth century, especially of Grotius and Locke. The index 
brings under its numerous topics the entire content of the work. 

Der Rimische Staat und die Allgemeine Kirche bis auf’ Diocletian. 
Von Karl Johannes Neumann, Professor an der Universitiit Strassburg. 
In zwei Biinden. Erster Band. Pp. xii, 334. Leipzig: Verlag von 
Veit & Comp. Mrk. 7.— We are told, in the introduction, that the 
present work had its origin in an investigation of the Decian persecu- 
tion. This investigation revealed the fact that it is impossible to under- 
stand one without understanding all the Roman persecutions of the 
Christians, this again involving a thorough knowledge of the constitu- 
tions of the Roman State and the Christian Church. Thus has grown 
up an elaborate study of the relations of these two conflicting universals 
and avery substantial contribution to early constitutional history been 
produced. The present volume is more concerned with the Church 
than with the State. ‘Only in connection with the development of the 
church constitution can the attitude of the State to the Church be prop- 
erly estimated.” The subject is introduced by an excellent exposition of 
the inner and outer relations of the State and Church antedating the full 
establishment of the latter. This part shows large knowledge of the 
constitution of the Empire, and involves the results of much recent work 
in this department. The first chapter, pages 55-94, considers the reign 
of Commodus and the beginning of synodical constitution. Perhaps 
the most important part of the work lies in the second and third chap- 
ters, pages 95-209, which treat of the reign of Septimius Severus, of the 
persecutions of that time, and of the relations of Christianity to the 
world. The fourth and fifth chapters present Maximinus, the Christian 
clergy, and the peace of the church under the quasi-Christian, Philip 
the Arabian. Added to the work, pages 257-334, are three critical ex- 
positions, having for their subjects Hippolytus, the books of Origen 
against Celsus, and a criticism of the Acta Sanctorum. Professor Neu- 
mann has done good service in noticing this vast undertaking of the 
Jesuits, and placing before us some of the results of his study of this 
enormous mass of material. The second volume of his work is promised 
for 1891. The present volume assures the completed work a very high 
place. Of it, Professor A. Harnack says: “Ich vermisse fast nichts, 
was in eine soleche Darstellung gehért, und ich méchte nichts von dem 
missen, was sie enthiilt.”’ 

Das Hauptproblem der Evangelienfrage und der Weg zu seiner Li- 
sung. Eine Akademische Vorlesung nebst Excursen von Dr. Paul 
Ewald, Professor der Theologie. Pp. xii, 257. Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung. Mrk. 6.80. — We have here a clear and ex- 
tended treatment of the problem of the origin of the four gospels. It 
is supposed that the great questions of theology and church history fall 
back into this somewhat shadowy field. To this main problem is added 
that of the relations of the three gospels among themselves, and again 
of the three gospels to the-gospel according to John. The treatment of 
these problems is opened in a preparatory lecture, pages 1-36, after which 
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the subject is taken up in four critical studies. First, the problems are 
formulated and the historical character of the fourth gospel shown ; then 
follows an extended survey of the fruitless attempts which have been 
made to solve the problems, pages 98-160, and finally the solution of 
the problem, with the sources of the same. Professor Ewald does not 
find insuperable difficulties between the Synoptists and John, but a har- 
mony and completeness of the whole in the fourth gospel. “It is the 
keystone which crowns and supports the arch of the divine temple ; it is 
artistically prepared and fixed in its place by the Spirit of God.” “The 
four gospels entwine themselves into one gospel, the glad messenger of 
Him who is made manifest, the promised Son of Abraham and David, 
the bearer of the Kingdom of Heaven (Matt.), the Son of God before 
whom all spirits must bow (Mark), who is praised from Jerusalem to 
the ends of the earth, a light to lighten the Heathen (Luke), the light 
which is the life and which works life in the world (John). This is the 
result with which our investigation concludes.’”” The work appears to be 
written with great ability and learning. It shows a critical spirit of high 
order. It involves in its discussion all the chief theories as well as the 
best results of the historian. While recognizing certain impenetrable fog 
banks it arrives at results which neither violate “ the Christian Conscious- 
ness” nor disturb the lines of common sense. As a handbook and 
treatise on this fundamental question it seems to meet most of the re- 
quirements. 

Elemente der Philosophie. Ein Leitfaden fiir akademische Vorle- 
sungen sowie zum Selbstunterrichte. Von Dr. Georg Hagemann, Profes- 
sor der Philosophie an der Akademie zu Miinster. Fiinfte, durchgesehene 
und vermehrte Auflage. Logik und Noetik. Pp. ix, 213. Mrk. 2.60. 
Metaphysik. Pp. viii, 223. Mrk. 2.60. Psycologie. Pp. viii, 207. Mrk. 
2.60. Herdersche Verlagshandlung. Freiburg im Breisgau. Zweignie- 
derlassungen in Strasburg, Miinchen, und St. Louis, Mo. — Among the 
numerous handbooks of philosophy which have been compiled in recent 
years, few have given so much satisfaction both as to form and content 
as that of Professor Hagemann. That he stands in his logie with Aris- 
totle, and in his entire system with Aristotle somewhat modified by Au- 
gustine and Aquinas, is proving at present a source of strength rather 
than of weakness. There is no disposition to belittle modern fruits or to 
overlook what may justly claim an advance upon old lines of thought. 
In the history which is incorporated in each of the three main divisions, 
as well as in the systematic exposition of the various departments, there is 
ample reference to the leaders of modern methods of thinking on phi- 
losophical questions. The most valuable feature of the work is its sys- 
tematic completeness. There is no point omitted, none upon which there 
are not valuable reflections and references. German pedagogy has sel- 
dom shown itself to better advantage in the arrangement of text-books 
than in these works of Professor Hagemann. The introduction of each 
separate department of philosophy comprehends its idea and purpose, 
its relation to associate subjects, its method and division, and a sketch of 
its history. Another feature which gives the work a great advantage 
is the clearness with which each point is grasped and stated. The work 
in its present form is well worth the attention of educators, and will also 
be found of great value by those who would become acquainted with the 
outlines of a venerable and very respectable system of thought. 


Mattoon M. Curtis. 
Lrrpzic, GERMANY. 
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ConTENTS: The Sources of Poetry; The Poetic Feeling awakened by the World of Nature; 
Poetic and Scientific Wonder; Will Science put out Poetry ? How far Science may modify Pe- 
etry; The Mystical Side of Nature ; Primeval Imagination working on Nature; Ways in which 
Poets deal with Nature; Nature in Hebrew Poetry and in Homer; Nature in Lucretius and 
Virgil ; Nature in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton; Return to Nature by Ramsay and Thom- 
son ; Nature in Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, Cooper, and Burns ; Wordsworth as an Interpreter of 
Nature. 

This volume contains some of the freshest criticism and most suggestive thought that we have read fora 
long time. — Examiner and Chronicle (New York). 

Full of learning and of genuine appreciation of the poetry of nature. — Portland Press. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Fifth Edition. 16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.50. 


CoNTENTS: Wordsworth ; Coleridge; Keble ; The Moral Motive Power. 

The amount of practical information which it contains, upon themes which have assumed an important 
place in literary history, is by no means slight, and it is still more rich in moral reflections especially 
pertinent to our own time. — Church and State. 

Shows his fine insight into the high and beautiful spiritual bearings of Wordsworth’s poetry. — J. J. Piatt, 
in Cincinnati Commercial. 
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Being Lectures delivered at Oxford. 16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.50. 


CONTENTS: The Province of Poetry; Criticism and Creation ; The Spiritual Side of Poetry; 
The Poet a Revealer ; Poetic Style in Modern English Poetry; Virgil as a Religious Poet; 
Scottish Song and Burns; Shelley as a Lyric Poet; The Poetry of the Scottish Highlands — 
Ossian ; Modern Gaelic Bards — Duncan MacIntyre; The Three Yarrows ; The White Doe of 
Rylstone ; The Homeric Spirit in Walter Scott ; Prose Poets; Thomas Carlyle; Cardinal New- 
man. 

His unstudied graces of style, fullness of knowledge, genial spirit, alive with all manner of good sense and 
good feeling, and a mellow wisdom, which escapes the didactic quality by its breadth and elevation, make- 
(ne ~ icf oe most fascinating, as he is also one of the very best of English writers. — Zhe /ndependent 
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